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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Emperor of Germany opened the Reichstag in person on 
Monday in a lengthy speech. His Majesty told the members 

that the military budget was not quite ready, but that it would show 
no increase, while there had been a surplus on the whole budget 
for the past year. The indemnity from France would be used in 
the first place to pay off the war loans—good policy, as 
this disperses the money received—and the Emperor hoped 
to complete the reorganization of part of the army, to ex- 
tend the fortifications, and to reform the coinage. Salaries 
also must be allotted. to the Imperial officials. On domestic 
affairs his Majesty said nothing; but on foreign affairs he 
announced that his Government trusted that of France, and 
believed in its solidity, and that he was on the best terms with 
. Austria, with which state Germany was by her history so inti- 
mately connected, and with Russia; he had had interviews with 
the Sovereigns of both States, and believed his personal relations 
with them were additional guarantees for ‘‘a peaceful future.” He 
trusted the German Empire would be “‘a rock of peace.” Amen! 
but the sheep will not enjoy the shade much if an eagle always 


perches on the top. 


The real state of the facts as to the ‘“‘ New Social Alliance” is 
involved in a good deal of mystification. Lord Salisbury has 
admitted that the resolutions were shown to him ‘confidentially ” 
last June, when he expressed a general sympathy with the aim of 
the resolution as to the artizans’ houses, and strong disapproval of 
many of the others. Sir Stafford Northcote says that all that he 
had heard was, ‘‘that some Peers and Members of Parliament 
expressed their willingness to consider any suggestion for legisla- 
tion on questions affecting the well-being of the working-class in 
4 friendly spirit. No such suggestions have, however, as yet been 
made in a form admitting of consideration.” Lord Derby says 
that “he never assented to or in any way expressed approval of 
the ideas set forth ” in the string of resolutions. Lord Carnarvon 
“never assented to, nor could assent to,” the resolutions in ques- 
tion. Mr. Gathorne Hardy is indignant at being ‘‘ discredited 
with opinions so unlike my own.” ‘The Marquis of Lorne has 
joined “ no association such as that as to which” an Argyllshire 
elector had questioned him. ‘The Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Henry Lennox had never heard of the matter. Of the persons 
mentioned, only Lord John Manners and Sir John Pakington have, 
as far as we know, made as yet no sort of disclaimer. But Mr. 
Disraeli, who was said to be “ privy ” to the negotiations, has also 
been silent. 


: On the other hand, Mr. P. Barry, who writes himself 
treasurer” (we suppose of the Social Alliance), wrote to Thurs- 














day's papers to say that Mr. Scott Russell is in possession of ‘ the | 


Signatures of the Lords,” and that he cannot furnish further in- 
formation, the movement being ‘still in progress.” Whereupon 
Mr. George Potter makes the mystery deeper by stating in yester- 
day's papers that ‘at a meeting of the Council held last evening, 
it was unanimously resolved that the secretary be instructed to 
inform the Press that the communications signed ‘P. Barry, 


Treasurer,’ which have appeared in various newspapers, are 
wholly unauthorized.” So there is a ‘‘ Council,” though the 
treasurer’s communication was (not false, but) “ wholly unautho- 
rized.” We suppose the truth is, that an attempt at a secret 
alliance has been made, but that the politicians mentioned, except 
perhaps Sir John Pakington, have given in no adhesion to any 
plans of reform, while expressing their willingness to ‘consider ” 
them. 


Prince Bismarck and M. Quertier have made a new Conven- 
tion, supposed to be a little more favourable to France. On 
condition that the productions of Alsace and Lorraine are 
admitted into France at a low rate of duty until the end of 1872, 
Germany agrees to evacuate six departments in the Kast at once ; 
to reduce the army of occupation to 50,000 men; and to accept 
payment of the fourth half-milliard by instalments of £3,200,000 
a fortnight. These instalments, moreover, are guaranteed only by 
the signature of the French Government, that is of M. Thiers and 
the Finance Minister. The Germans appear to consider these con- 
ditions very generous; but as they give up nothing—for the French 
are to treat the six departments till May as neutral ground, and 
send no troops there—it is difficult to perceive in what the gene- 
rosity consists. ‘There is some courtesy in dispensing with the 
banker's guarantee, but it is a courtesy all independent States 
display towards each other. 


France has been troubled this week by rumours of disturbances 
in Corsica. Something or other has evidently occurred in the 
island, for the fleet has been thither in hot haste, and chasseurs-i- 
pied have been ordered to Ajaccio, but no official admits anything. 
, All the measures ordered are, by their account, measures of pre- 
‘caution rendered needful by the election of Prince Napoleon to 
the Council-General. ‘The Prince received a passport to enable 
him to take his seat, but did not use it, preferring to proceed by 
Genoa. Bonapartist feeling is deep-rooted in Corsica, but it is 
not likely that a single department, separated from France by the 
sea, will be the first to rise for the dismissed family. 


The Birmingham Education League has been thundering 
against the Government and Mr. Forster this week with some- 
thing of the old Radical intensity of wrath,—and indeed, has, we 
are strongly disposed to think, overshot its own mark. ‘The 
country, with its eyes on the facts, will hardly be induced to go 
with Sir Charles Dilke in saying that, “‘ One might suppose that 
the Education Department was presided over by the powers of 
darkness, instead of by good men like Sir Francis Sandford and 
Mr. Forster,” nor will it see quite so much that is culpable as 
Sir Charles does in the sin which he goes on to describe thus 
naively :—*‘ Some old Leaguers used to say to those who were en- 
gaged with him (Sir C. Dilke) in trying to obtain amendments of 
the Act, ‘ We would be with you upon this clause if the depart- 
ment were presided over by anybody but Mr. Forster, but you 
can trust Forster.’ Well, they could trust Forster in a sense; 
they could trust him to do what he thought right, but that was 
not what the members of the League thought right, and there 
was all the mischief.” Mr. Dixon and some of the better of his 
brother Leaguers must have inwardly replied in the words, 
‘‘And Balak said unto Balaam, What hast thou done unto me ? 
I took thee to curse mine enemies, and lo! thou hast blessed 
them altogether.” 


Mr. Dixon, M.P., made for his purpose, as he usually does, a 
very able speech, of which the leading features were the very much 
lower tone in which he spoke of compulsion as compared with the 
| language of the League last year, the weight he gave to the re- 
ligious difficulty, and the importance he attached to the fact that 
| Nonconformists generally are against religious schools, and there- 
| fore complain of the Church and the Roman Catholics for not 
being so also. ‘The Education Act of 1870 caused applications 
| for building grants in that year to reach the extraordinary number 
'of 3,230, or more than ten times the usual number. Of this 
| number less than one-tenth were from Nonconformists and unde- 
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nominationalists. More than nine-tenths were from the Churches | president of the Municipal Council, at the Guildhall, on Wednesaay 
of England and of Rome.” Well, if these schools are filled, it and made an excellent speech, the point of which, apart hore 
will prove that the people prefer religious schools, for there is graceful expression of the gratitude of Paria, was that order co Ms 
power to compel attendance only where there is a School Board, not be restored in France without the aid of the Chinen 
i.¢., where there is the means of choosing an undenominational party, and that the Conservative party there, as elsewhere = 
school, and of expressing freely the elucational wants of the dis- ill inclined to Free Trade. This was in allusion to the in 
trict. If they are not filled we shall have to get compulsion, , plated revision of Mr. Cobden’s Treaty, which, however, he trusted 
that is, school boards and school-board schools everywhere, and would not greatly injure British manufacturers ag the French 
then we shall see how far the denominational schools were really producers were loaded with new internal taxes. That is to aa 
popular. But, the League evidently wishes to put all personal that because the consumer is taxed as well as the manufactur 
feelings at defiance and sweep children into secular schools at an therefore he should pay more for British goods! Tat ig gupely 
enormously increased expense, whether they will or no. Why have bad political economy, but M. Say probably wished only to be as 
the persons whom Mr. Dixon called the Undenominationalists set conciliatory as he could. The remaining speeches were of little 
up so few schools for themselves ? | moment, the Mayor panegyrizing France in words borrowed from 
nr Dean Stanley; M. Vautrien stating how deeply Paris had been 
A Derbyshire magistrate, Mr. J. C. Cox, of Belper, declared touched by the friendliness of London ; the Bishop of Winchester 
himself, amidst great cheering, willing to go to prisou rather than declaring that war might be a necessity, and refusing to « counsel 
pay a rate for the support of denominational schools. Mr. Joseph cowardice ;” and Archbishop Manning deprecating the miseries of 
Cowen, of Newcastle, bitterly attacked Mr. Forster, whom he | that great scourge, and extolling Christian brotherhood. He togk 
accused of ‘coquetting with the Conservatives,” though he still | occasion, too, which nobody else did, to say a word of recognition 
professed to have hopes of Mr. Gladstone, and said also, amidst for Mr. J. ‘T. Knowles, the original promoter of the organization 
great cheering, that if the Government did not yield to the League, | for the relief of Paris. 
the League and the Nonconformists ought to be quite ready to turn 
out the Government. Mr. Miallsaid that the longer the Education Lord Granville presided on Thursday at the banquet of the 
Act existed, the more likely it was ‘ to corrupt the people’s taste,, Manchester Reform Club, but his speech is reported with such 
their hopes, their peace, and their consciences.” One or two speakers elaborate and almost incredible badness in all the London papers 
admitted that their English education policy was adopted partly | that it is by no means easy to guess what he said. He intimated 
with a view to resisting the Irish Catholics’ wishes for Ireland. that it would never do to abolish the House of Lords, though 
Mr, Howell and Mr. George Potter and a Birmingham artizan admitting that the House of Lords was very fond of delaying 
represented the working-class as utterly opposed to the denomina- indefinitely very useful measures, like the University Test 
tional system, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who is fast making a) Abolition Act; and while protesting that he differed from 
reputation as an exceedingly able speaker and agitator, declared; Mr Fawcett (who wishes to see the representation of 
that the Education Act, which has no preamble, ought to have winorities as well as majorities in the House of Commons) in 
had for preamble, ‘* Whereas it is desirable further to endow the | thinking that the House of Commons does not adequately repre- 
Church in England and Wales, and to endow the Church of Rome | gent the country, he availed himself provisionally of Mr. Faweett's 
in Ireland, by providing a complete national system of denomina- view, to argue that (fit does not, that is a great reason for some 
tional education, be it enacted, &c.,”—a very telling hit for Mr. | second Chamber, if not for the House of Lords. But he seems to 
Chamberlain’s audience, whose minds had been already twisted | have suggested nothing by way of reform. If Mr. Gladstone and 
by rhetoric, but one hardly to be rivalled in the enormity of its Lord Granville could persuade the House of Lords to consent to 
oratorical misrepresentation of the facts. ‘ the creation of a hundred Life Peers, and many of them could be 
Senicges {such men as Sir Frederick Rogers, lately the ‘‘ permanent” Under 
The American Government scems a little perplexed what to do Secretary of the Colonial Office, who is just going to the Upper 
with Fenians, ‘ General” O’Niell and some of his followers House, that would be the best rough reform we could have. But 
have recently attempted a raid upon Manitoba, where they | where are a hundred or fifty such men to be found? And how 
doubtless expected assistance from the old Riel party. Lord  .oon will the House of Lords consent to have a hundred able men 
Granville, warned of the conspiracy, telegraphed to Washington ; | __ without great inheritances—lodged amongst them ? 
but the United States’ Government had already acted, had de- | ain OIA aCe 
spatched troops, and had arrested O’Niell and his men. Having | . - : . P 
done that, however, it let them go again, saying that they were h pedo ae ee a auaeie ts toh tana 
caught within the British boundary-line,—a mere excuse, it is | ® 24° Deen 4 - ae os a 
believed, to avoid severities. The President seems, ls fact, good company »—with Mr. Canning, with Lord a = 
resolved to carry out his international obligations faithfully, but Lord Aberdeen, with Lord Clarendon. He deserted wha | 
afraid to risk the defection of the Irish vote. The evil of that uring the late war thus:—‘ But what I a ote al = : 
course is that it encourages the Fenians, who, if not stopped, | this,—a most honest and steadfast determination to athens totes 
shoot a few quiet settlers, and create plenty of excitement among | Stat principles of foreign poliey which were = as 
the American Irish ; and if stopped, have only to go back again | ™usly by my colleagues, with the sanction of the whole ange 
with oe pss, et gehan ats nace Seen Ww Sie aon eT 
our duty in foreign policy was 
Lord Derby, while distributing prizes on Wednesday to the 1st | Tignity of this country, aut fe tn eueeprengees of Oe pe 
Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, of which corps he is Colonel, made | and of that dignity, to consider judicially, ant ms a es a ? 
a most sensible speech about our military position. He thought it ‘ive and exaggerated feeling, what the a gregnien of t == 
improbable that this country would be dragged into war, but not Gren mations wore, a8 se on pipers om ber ‘anal 
impossible, believing that war might recommence in Europe on a | *?0?8 all other nations, and aveld a war wees Re ode 
very great scale, when nobody’s rights would be much respected. | lately necessary for ourselves;”—a very good gree oy poor 
In such an event, he believed we should find our Navy quite good which would probably cover, however, fifty di pr oon 
enough, and our Army full of excellent material, but very “ raw.”  COUTSES of action. Only a 6 matter of fact, when elt of 
It was that rawness we had to remove by experiments like the Willing to do something to stop the war sad the eo eee do 
Hampshire manceuvres ; with a little experience, our forces would Europe, we were not; and of course when we were willing 
be as good as any, the Volunteers being enabled by their high 
average intelligence to pick up their duties more quickly than the 
soldiers. They knew much more than the ‘ undisciplined 
mobs” who commenced the American war and became in two 
years experienced soldiers. In fact, Lord Derby thinks we are 
on the right road, and we should be if he would help to compel 
Government to organize the transport and supply departments 
more completely. 








something, Russia was not. 


The Bavarian Government has explained itself fully with rela- 
tion to the ‘* Old Catholics.” It declares that it will protect thea 
and recognize them as Catholics, and that the dogma of the Popes 
infallibility is a danger to the State which has altered its relations 
tothe Roman Church. Moreover, it will ward off all attacks of the 
Church on the State by every constitutional means in its power 
But will the King personally attend mass with the “ Old Catho- 
lics,” confess to an “* Old Catholic” priest, and in fact, identify bim- 
self heartily with the schism? If he does, he will do more to sup- 
port it than all the Government protection in the world. Indeed, 
Government protection, without the adhesion of persons of power 





M. Leon Say, the new Prefect of the Seine, has come over to 
express the acknowledgments of Paris for the sympathy of Lon- 
don when, on the raising of the seige, her population seemed in 
danger of starvation. He was entertained with M. Vautrien, | 
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ideration, is rather likely to hasten the extinction of a feeble 
cons! | 


oa which a little martyrdom might stimulate. 
a | 
M. Casimir Périer, the new French Secretary of the 


Interior, is Free-trader, but on most other questions a | 
decided Conservative, with a leaning towards very “strong” | 
government. He has demanded from the President a carte- | 
blanche, and in a circular to the Prefects states that the ‘* exist- | 
f government in France requires more than any 
other t for the law,” that the repression of all attacks | 
directed against the State must be vigorous ; that Prefects must | 
maintain frank and cordial relations with all classes of men; 
must be lenient in the administration of the law and indifferent to 
‘og, but inflexible towards abuses of power committed by their 
gibordinates. It isa well-meant circular, but its central thought | 
igstill government by the prefects, kindly and just government, | 
hut still government. The notion of leaving the people alone 
sever enters a French statesman’s head. 


ing form 0 


control of the House of Commons. Will Mr. Rylands vote for 
the only possible corollary of that otherwise iniquitous scheme, 
that all who pay no taxes shall be compelled to give personal 
service In war? 


Mr. J. O. Heyworth, of Liverpool, as owner of property in 
Chicago, explains the destruction of that city in a line. The roofs 
are of paper steeped in pitch, and covered with gravel. Slates 
are strictly protected, and are consequently too dear to use, so 
that Chicago has really been burnt down in order that Pennsyl- 
vanian quarrymen might plunder the public comfortably. Pro- 
tection has in fact for once been tried in the fire, and has come 
out smirched. 


The Queen's University in Ireland seems to be so apprehensive 
of being recast in some sense more agreeable to Roman Catholics 
than to Protestants, that it is driven in its excitement of mind to 
deal very unfairly with its own Catholic members. In a report 
which we take from the Freeman's Journal of Thursday week (Octo- 


Mr. Butt and the Home-Rule party in Ireland have fished up, | ber 12), we find that upon a resolution moved by Dr. Cummins 
qs they think, a solid grievance. When an Irishman catches a | to the following effect, ‘‘That as it is probable that legislation 
fish he sells it, and there is an end of that matter, but there ought upon the subject of the Irish University system will occupy the 


pot to bean end. The State ought to pay him for being so good attention of Parliament in the ensuing Session, the Convocation 


43 to catch that fish, or at the very least to find him boats and | thinks it right to declare its continued adhesion to the prin- 
nets, which in England are found either by the fishermen or the ciple of united and non-sectarian University education in Ireland.” 
fishmongers. Mr. Butt really makes a serious grievance of this a Roman Catholic graduate, Mr. F. H. O'Donnell, moved, as an 
childish complaint, asking how Englishmen dare refuse what | amendment, to request Her Majesty's Government for a Commis- 
Jrishmen demand, and he has two facts to allege. The Scotch do sion of Inquiry to investigate and report on “ the so-called system 
receive £15,000 for a Fishery Board, which, if it gives bounties, | of non-sectarian University education in Ireland,” an amendment 
ought to be suppressed at once, and the Commissioners of in- | surely as germane to the subject as could be well imagined, Mr. 
quiry did, in 1834, report in favour of a loan to the fishermen. | O'Donnell asking leave to show a prima facie case for such 
No such commission would, however, so report now, and Mr. | inquiry and for refusing to vote for the original resolution. But 
Butt has but one chance of success in his demand. If he can | instead of permitting Mr. O’Donnell to have his say out and then 
show that in the fishing villages loans for boats and nets, to be , answering him, a scene of interruption, confusion, calls to order, 
strictly repaid, would be the cheapest and most effective form of | and violent interjectional ejaculations ensued, which rendered it 
poor relief, advances of the kind might be made from the rates. | quite impossible for Mr. O'Donnell to goon. Doubtless his speech 
Otherwise he might as well ask that every Irishman who made | was strongly worded, and he would have been much wiser quietly 





butter should have his cows milked at the taxpayers’ expense. 


Brigham Young, the Mormon ruler, has been arrested at Utah, | 
and held to bail to answer the charge of “ living lewdly and lascivi- 
ously” with sixteen women,—a few of those whom he calls his 
wives. The penalty for the offence is a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding seven years, and the idea of the ‘‘ Gentiles” is, that if 
found guilty and sentenced, polygamy will end in Utah. Polygamy 
of the Mormon kind, being confined to the rich and directly an- 
noying the poor, has never a very strong popular hold, and Brig- 
ham Young apparently is not prepared for overt resistance to the 
United States. It is quite possible that he may submit, pension 
off his wives, and direct the discontinuance of the practice, as 





being forbidden by infidels too powerful for the Church to resist, 
but it is also possible that he may be relying on bribery. He must 
be tried before a jury, and he is one of the wealthiest persons in 
the world, wealthier even than Mr. Tweed. 


The Lancet calls attention to the enormous manufacture of the 
new sedative drug, Chloral. It states that it is sold by tons a 
week; and quotes a letter from Baron Liebig, affirming that one 
German chemist manufactures and sells half a ton every week. 
Of course, no such quantity is used in medicine, and the Lancet 
seems half afraid that it gets into beer ; but there is a simpler ex- 
planation, as it will find on inquiry. ‘Taking chloral is the new 
and popular vice, particularly among women, and is doing at least 
48 much harm as alcohol. The drug is kept in thousands of dress- 
ing-cases, and those who begin its use often grow so addicted to 
it that they pass their lives in a sort of contented stupefaction. 
Chloral drunkards will soon be an admitted variety of the species. 











Mr. Rylands addressed his constituents at Warrington on Wed- 
nesday, in a speech which reads as if it had been made twenty years 
4g0. He was opposed to any increase of the Army, and in favour of 
4 great reduction in expenditure ; hoped to see a free breakfast- 
table ; denounced the notion of equilibrium between direct and in- 
direct taxation, advocating direct taxation only ; and was anxious to | 
throw the wholecharge of the national defence upon the owners of the 
soil, ‘as had been the case for centuries in our history.” This as- 
tounding proposal was most warmly received, and means just this, 
that the English masses are to have all power and pay no taxes, for 
you cannot get direct taxes out of men living on weekly wages, and 
should be enabled to go to war whenever they liked, at the ex- 
Pense of the landowners alone, who, all the while, are to have no 











to array his facts first, without anticipating his conclusions in such 
very unpleasant terms, and so to compel his audience, if he could, 
to draw his own inferences. Still, he obviously had no fair play ; 
he was overwhelmed by angry outcries, and was ultimately told by 
the President he might not speak either on behalf of his own 
amendment, or against the original resolution, or, as he offered to 
do, with true Irish gallantry, on behalf of that resolution rather 
than not speak, and bring out the facts with which he appeared to 
be labouring, at all. We will undertake to say that in the London 
University the most fanatical Roman Catholic would be listened 
to without interruption to the close of any moderately long 
indictment of the University’s policy and administration. 


The Daily Telegraph has joined the Peace Society, wishes us to 
put down our Army and Navy, and to surrender England at once 
to the first invader. At least that is the only legitimate inference 
from its fearfully and wonderfully eloquent attack on the Bishop of 
Winchester,—a prelate we do not often defend,—on Friday. The 
Daily Telegraph says :—‘* But when Dr. Wilberforce rose, this was 
the sentence which his Lordship uttered on the subject: ‘ Weare 
often called ministers of peace—and, in one sense, I trust that we 
are all ministers of peace—but not, I hope, in that mawkish sense 
which thinks that war cannot be honourable even when it is just, 
and which would not appeal to the God of Battles in the extremest 
necessity. We counsel no cowardice in such times as these.’ 
Appeal to the God of Battles! What horrible God, then, is this? and 
whose are the lips from which falls such glorification of brute force 
and slaughter?” After which it goes off into infinite eloquence which 
if it have any serious meaning except that peace-making is good, 
and rhetoric about it remunerative, means what we have explained. 
Or does it mean, as we suspect, that clergymen should have one 
ostensible morality and laymen another,—the worst of all the 
insincere and conventional customs of a conventional day? If, 
as this paper says, ‘the God of Battles and the Father which 
is in Heaven are wholly different Deities " (that is, if the re- 
ligion of Moses has nothing in common with that of Christ), 
we should now shut up our War Office, sell our Navy for old 
iron and timber, and start afresh as Christians. If not, why a 
bishop has as good a right to repudiate what is false and senti- 
mental in the morality of the Peace Society as the Duke of 


Wellington himself. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 923. 
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| in bafiling his purpose? There never was . 

TOPICS for a declaration of a foreign policy bas — saree rtunity 
Qe | : PB y ed on Right, for he 

| before was Europe in a condition in which, if Great Bri _ 

MR, GLADSTONE’S FORTHCOMING SPEECH. would defend a small State, be it Holland, or Belgin®™ 

F , Or 


R. GLADSTONE must make a great speech at Greenwich, Denmark, or Switzerland, or Turkey, from any assailant wha 
The local dispute, the long preparation, the absence of ever, she was so sure of a great ally. If Germany attacks 
ordinary political excitement, have fixed the attention of the there is France, if France attacks there is German if 
nation upon the reception of the 28th, and less than a great Russia attacks there is Austria. We lay no stress, hy, 
effort and a great success will be felt asa disappointment. ever, to-day upon the policy to be maintained, our “4 
Indeed, a great speech is due even to his constituents. Green- | being that a policy of any kind, so that it be bat lass a 
wich stepped forward to the Premier’s relief at a very critical consistent, would be eagerly welcomed by the people as 
moment; and though there may have been selfishness in her | relief from uncertainty alike as to their duties and theie 
offer, and there has been selfishness in her subsequent irrita- | powers. 
tion, still the Premier has, probably from accidental causes,| It is the same at home. One-half the difficulties which 
appeared to neglect men who served him well. There is, too, | hamper Mr. Cardwell will disappear if Mr. Gladstone, with 
a party necessity for a grand deliverance, which he will do | his powers of exposition, powers in which he is unrivalled 
well to comprehend. It is quite possible that although Mr. | not only in his own Cabinet, but in Parliament and the 
Gladstone is not a man to misunderstand or underrate his own | country, will but tell the people distinctly what he is drivin 
powers, he is not quite aware how very much he is in his own | at with his Military Reforms and Military Budget, what kind 
Ministry ; how completely the rank and file of the Liberals | of force he will have at disposal when his work is done, for 
look to him as the ruler rather than his colleagues; how, defence or for attack. His colleagues have told the people two 
deep is the necessity for free intellectual communion between | or three times, but with so little clearness, so little of homel 
him and them. They are rather dispirited, and only he can | eloquence, so little of apparent conviction in themselves, that 
inspirit them again. Except upon foreign policy, we have|to this hour one-half their supporters believe that the 
never been able to perceive the justice of the attacks upon | Ministry has no definite plan of military organization, no 
Mr. Gladstone’s own administration; have never seen the | idea of a result which, once obtained, would enable them to 
measure, in which he was personally interested, which has | say, ‘“ We sought this, and this we have secured.” Ask the 
fallen short of our expectation. The achievements of his first hundred electors in the street, and ninety-nine of them 
term of office have been splendid, and have been due in| will deny absolutely that they ever heard of Mr. Cardwell’s 
great measure to himself, to the marvellous power with | nine great legions, or that the Hampshire camp contained legs 
which, when once fairly interested, he can assimilate a/ than a seventh of the armies his plan ought, if it works, to 
multitude of embarrassing details, and, having assimilated hold ready for defence, for actual movement in the open. 














them, propose a measure which, while providing for them all, 
is yet a great and consistent whole. This was the secret of 
his success in the attack on the Irish Church, in the reform of 
the Irish Land Tenure, in the Education Act, and, though in 
a very much less degree, in the Bill for the abolition of Pur- 
chase. But it is vain to deny that the party has of late be- 
come dispirited, perplexed, divided, or that this discontent has 
in no slight measure been directed against himself. In some 
instances, certainly in two, he has selected bad agents, and 
has adhered to them with annoying pertinacity. In some, 
notably, for instance, in the reorganization of the Army as 
apart from the question of Purchase, he has receded out of 
view as if from a reform in which he, the Premier, had no 
manner of interest. In some, as in all questions of foreign 
policy, and some questions of colonial policy, he has left the 
impression that he was out of rapport with the popular mind, 
that he had suffered the peculiarities of his moral nature to 
cloud his judgment, and even to throw an utterly unjust sus- 
picion upon his moral courage. Meekness, and humility, and 
trustfulness are all Christian virtues; but the Englishman, when 
free to express his opinion, is always found to belong to the 
Cromwellian type of Christianity. A notion has sprung up 
that the Premier, though he can legislate, cannot govern, and 
has attained an influence which renders it imperative, if tHis 
Ministry is to go on, that it should be dispersed. We believe 
that it can be dispersed if Mr. Gladstone, recognizing the 


latent desire of his supporters and the outspoken demand of | 


his opponents, will but address the nation on the work of 
Government as he has so often addressed it on special works 
of legislation ; if he can leave on it, as a ruler, but a part of 
that impression which he has so often left as a financier,—the 
impression that on finance he is notonly always sound butalways 
capable; that no matter how new or how complicated the cir- 
cumstances, his judgment will always be correct; that if he 
seems to err, it is only because his courage has carried him 
beyond the point to which his followers can ascend. To 


produce this impression on the points where Liberals doubt | 


Mr. Gladstone, the first necessity is that he should be distinct. 
We trust that on foreign policy he may be also bold, for it 
is by his weakness in that direction that he has lost, so far as 
he has lost, his hold over the average British mind ; but dis- 
tinctness is the one indispensable requisite in his utterance. 
Is it the American policy of absolute non-interference in 
Europe which he advocates, the definite assertion that Great 
Britain, like the United States, stands outside that system, its 
interests, and its needs; or, if this is not, as it is not, his 
policy, then in what cases would he intervene, and on what 
behalf? Are the few remaining independent little States to 


exist henceforward by toleration, or in virtue of public law) 


guaranteed by the strength of Great Britain, and of the great 
State which, be the assailant who he may, must be interested 


against an invading foe. It is the same with military 
‘expenditure. If the Liberal party is, as a party, 
childish upon any point, it is upon this of wili- 
|tary expense. It is sickening to read the speeches of 
| Northern members upon the subject. They will neither pay 
| the sixpence demanded, nor affirm that sixpenn’orth is not 
| wanted, nor declare—what is the truth,—that we want all the 
_sixpence will buy, but ought to obtain it for fourpence half- 
| penny, the other three halfpence being waste. No one but 
|Mr. Gladstone can set that right, no one but he himself 

present to his followers a definite policy, which they can 
/understand and defend and make intelligible to the electors, 
| who, till they hear it, naturally want safety, and freedom from 
| conscription, and retrenchment all at once. It is the sharp, 
| definite word of the ruler who understands his own purpose, 
and will have it or will resign power, which is wanted in a case 
like this, and which can alone give tone to a party scarcely 
|aware of the necessity, and more than doubtful whether the 
Premier is acting on his own conviction or bending to what 
\he supposes to be theirs. The people are not seriously dis- 
pleased with the military expenditure, but only annoyed 
with the doubt whether the men they trust are convinced 
of its necessity, whether money is not being spent to 
‘avert criticism, rather than to secure an end, whether 
in fact the country is being governed or only being managed. 
That is the impression, vague, but terribly powerful, which 
Mr. Gladstone has in half-a-dozen departments of the adminis- 
| tration to dissipate, if he would regain all his influence over 
the body of the people. 

It is, we suppose, vain to expect a programme of the Ses- 
sion. It cannot yet have been prepared, and it is one of the 
worrying etiquettes forced on our statesmen by our unreal 
Constitution that no policy can be declared until it has been 
submitted to the Queen ; but it may be possible still to the 
Premier to state the principles upon which he intends to move 
in the inevitable social legislation, to say what he believes 
might be done, or must be left undone, by society for the poor; 
|to define how far he will push sanitary precaution ; to give 
‘the public some idea why in his judgment it ought to place 
| confidence in Mr. Bruce; to tell the exact truth about the licens- 
|ing Bills; and his own view of the restrictive action of the 

State; and above all, to state with emphatic distinctness the 
| policy of his Cabinet on education. Will he recede from > 
Forster’s scheme, or modify it, or maintain it? What is the 
ideal to which he looks forward, and before all, what 18 the 
line on which, as regards the religious difficulty, he is 
termined to proceed? Even if he is himself undetermineé, 
‘or rather determined to be determined by the House of Com- 
mons, it will be better to say so, than leave half his supporters 
perplexed as to the relation between the Government 7 
| their own immediate constituents. Definiteness, even ar 
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ness, 


it et wings, and rely on the constituencies calling them 


r, than to leave the party in its present condition of 
‘ntellectual flaccidity. “ Follow Mr. Gladstone” will not do as a 
in unless Mr. Gladstone will tell us unmistakably where he | 
Pe ing, will stand forward distinctly as the man who can not 


only legislate, but govern. 


to orde 





THE EDUCATION LEAGUE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


HERE can be no manner of doubt but that the character 
and language of the Education League this week at 
Birmingham is by far the most formidable threat to the Govern- 
ment, and especially to one of the ablest statesmen it contains, 
Mr, Forster, that has yet been launched against them. The 
Dissenters who constitute its chief strength are resolute, 
united, and enthusiastic. They imagine they have got hold 
of a principle, though they are afraid to carry it out with any- 
thing like the logical consistency of the Baptist Union. They 
donot as yet profess to threaten the central grant to the 
Denominational schools, —which is not tenable for a moment by 
men who say they would rather go to prison than pay a rate 
of which some small proportion might go to paying the fees of 
destitute children in denominational schools. Men who feel 
no burden on their conscience as to the like application of 
their taxes, but do feel that burden as to this application 
of their rates, are either too subtle-minded for “such crea- 
tures as we are in such a world as the present,” or 
are making political capital out of a distinction without 
a difference,—ready to become political martyrs when poli- 
tical martyrdom may succeed, though declining that réle 
in the very same cause when it is known that political 
martyrdom would be a failure. Still, this happy modera- 
tion, which restricts the rhetorical bursts of willingness for 
martyrdom to questions affecting rates, though it is no bad 
sign of the sagacity of the party, must not be taken as im- 
plying any deduction from its practical strength and spirit. 
So far as political union and determination go, there is no 
doubt but that Liberal Members of Parliament will be called 
upon in many a constituency to show open hostility to a 
Government which does not grant the Dissenters’ demands. 
And it must depend greatly on the political incidents of the 
next Session,—the temper of the people a few months hence 
is never calculable-—whether something like a hundred 
Liberals will not walk out of the House on some critical ques- 
tion in which defeat would mean a change of ministry. 

Now this being confessedly the state of the case, let us 
assume, what it is not unreasonable to assume, that the Non- 
conformists can succeed in ejecting the Government and 
installing some other, perhaps a Derby-Disraeli Government, 
in its place, and consider what they will gain for their own most 
earnestly-prized ends by the whole operation. First, as 
regards even their own immediate strategy, it is but too | 
obvious, on the very face of the speeches at Birmingham, that 
the League is obliged to begin its new campaign by virtually 
suppressing, or at least keeping entirely in the background, the 
one demand on which at the outset they were most wisely 
and eagerly bent,—the demand for compulsion. Nothing 
could be more remarkable than the change of tone on this 
point at Birmingham. Mr. Dixon, whose ability as the 
exponent of the League we have often had occasion to 
admire, and who has certainly not a little of the sagacity of 
the statesman as well as the passion of the popular representa- 
tive in him, is so clearly aware of the strength of Mr. 
Forster’s case for giving destitute parents, liable to be com- | 
pelled to send their children to school, as liberal alternatives 
in the discharge of that duty as possible, that, being com- 
mitted to refuse all such alternatives by the herd-end-fast | 
line of the League, he is compelled to lower most remark- | 
ably his tone about compulsion, and even whittle it away | 
into something which, for an indefinite time, at least, is to | 

purely “nominal.” And this is the more remarkable that | 
Mr. Dixon, while lowering his own tone on the subject, expressly | 
states that the public feeling in favour of compulsion is rapidly 
gtowing. The first Bill introduced to amend the Act of 1870 | 
would certainly, he said, include provisions for applying com- | 
pulsion all over the country; but he went on, “the only 
ground for apprehension was the fear lest the authorities 
Should enforce the penalties authorized by the Act with too | 
great harshness. No greater injury could be inflicted on the | 
cause of education than the adoption of such a course. For | 
many years to come, that is, until the public mind has | 








ig what we want at this moment from the Premier, and | become accustomed to compulsion, the penalties attached to 
d be wiser as a mere party move to risk revolt in the | non-attendance should be enforced only in case of the grossest 
| neglect of parental duty, and even then the first fines inflicted 


ought to be merely nominal.” And the subject of compul- 


sion in the discourses of other League orators was “con- 


spicuous by its absence.” Now we have no doubt that Mr. 
Dixon is exceedingly wise in setting the demands of the League 
on this head in a much lower key than formerly, seeing that 
what it has now set its heart upon is the sweeping of all desti- 
tute children into the Board schools,—where these are within 
reach, which very often they will not be,—whatever parents’ 
objection to them may be. Doubtless, if this demand be granted, 
it will be essential, indispensable, to wink very hard indeed 
at all neglect of parental duty short of “the grossest,” and to 
inflict only ‘nominal’ fines even on offenders of the worst 
description. It would be simply impossible to fine an Irish 
Catholic widow in any sense other than “nominal” for her 
parental fear of heresy for her child. Where such a feeling 
was known to exist, School Boards would be very apt,—and 
wisely apt,—to wink so vigorously at parental neglect of all 
but the very grossest sort, that the compulsory powers would 
soon be as nominal as the “first fines.’ This, then, iy the 
first result of the new strategy. The League is softening its 
tone as to its own most important demand ; and if it is to go 
on in its present line of advance, it is quite right in thus soften- 
ing it. Still, the leaders of the League must be sensible of 
a certain mortification in lowering their attitude on the most 
essential of all the points of their original programme. For 
the purpose they have now in view, they must lighten the ship, 
—even at the expense of the most valuable part of the cargo. 

But next, suppose them successful in both driving the Go- 
vernment from office, and in persuading any Government that 
succeeds it that unless it succumbs to the demands of the 
Dissenters, it too will go in its turn. What do they hope for, 
then? Do they seriously hope, with Mr. Trevelyan, that “a 
mighty wave of enthusiasm ” would carry a Ministry bent on 
establishing a secular national system over every obstacle in its 
way? Where is the evidence that there is any national en- 
thusiasm at all for secular education? In all the School 
Board elections,—in the London electicus especially, which 
were elections by ballot, the constituencies being extremely 
wide,—there was no vestige of the popularity of secular 
education. Secularists hardly dared come forward as candi- 
dates, and only in the rarest cases were elected. A large and 
enthusiastic League can be created out of extremely meagre 
elements of popular favour. Does the League suppose for a 
moment that any Government which might come into power 
in the hope of getting Nonconformist support would venture, 
say, to withdraw the central grant from denominational schools, 
and so compel the latter either to commit suicide or merge 
themselves in the Board Schools? Why, they do not even pro- 
pose it themselves as yet, though a great deal of their language 
and all the logic of their movement positively demands it. 
But if they do not, as they do not, expect as much as this, 


‘they do no doubt hope for a Government which shall 


repeal the discretionary power conferred in Clause 25, 
and authorize only the remission of fees for poor chil- 
dren at Board Schools,—so putting an end, as they 
are sanguine enough to hope, to the religious contro- 
versies in School Boards. And yet some of the League 
speeches descant on the controversies excited by the question 
of the sort of religious teaching, apart from catechism and 
formula, which the Board itself is to authorize; and declare 
that these are paralyzing the educational energy of the country ; 
and undoubtedly, if Nonconformists of the League type, who 
are at heart for a purely secular united education, are to be 
found on School Boards, we should expect this controversy to 
be quite as hot as the other. But this controversy can only 
be settled in the League’s sense by the secular system, so 
that they would have turned out a Government on a minute 
and comparatively insignificant point of a system which their 
principle requires them entirely to supplant, without having 
either the courage to acknowledge, or the popular support to 
achieve, the necessary substitute. Until they can get that 
“ great wave of popular enthusiasm ”’ of which Mr. Trevelyan 
dreams for a purely secular system, the policy of the League isa 
mere fragment and ananachronism. When they have achieved 
what alone they now venture to propose, they will have achieved 


lonly this—that they will have mutilated a plan that has 


cohesion of one kind, without daring to substitute any that 
has cohesion of another kind. 

And then, again, what sort of hope have they that any Govern- 
ment they could substitute for the present one would be pliant 
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to their purpose? Do they expect a Conservative government | 
to strike at the root of all religious education? Do they expect | 
to get a Fawcett government which would do so? Or do they 
expect to get Mr. Gladstone back again with secular education 
inscribed upon his banner? The first two anticipations are 
obviously pure dreams. The last is conceivable only on con- 
dition they could convert the country to their programme, of 
which as yet there is not the faintest sign. What is the 
political use, then, of turning out the Government first, and 
entering on the agitation which alone could bring any result 
out of such a step afterwards? What the Birmingham 
Reformers are aiming at is the deliberate suspension of 
all moderate and earnest efforts to work the Act which 
has actually passed, in the hope of passing a quite different | 
Act,—one that, if they are very successful in their work as 
agitators, might conceivably be possible ten or fifteen years 
hence, though it is quite likely that it would then be even | 
less possible than it is now. We should find no fault with the | 
Birmingham League if its chiefs proposed only to do all in their | 
power to prepare the country for secular education, and in the | 
meantime determined to work provisionally under an Act the | 
drift of which they dislike. But it is a mere dog-in-the- | 
manger policy to concentrate their whole force on opposing a | 
minute detail of the Act,—one in perfect harmony with its | 
whole idea and scope,—in the hope of embarrassing and turn- | 
ing out the Ministry which passed it, when they are not pre- 
pared, and know they are not prepared, to bring forward any | 
general scheme which the country would for a moment listen | 
to, in its place, and when the Act, even if altered as they now | 
propose, would thereby only be made lopsided and far less work- | 
able as a general measure than it is, without being in any way 
conformed to the abstract views which are at the basis of this | 
agitation. Let the Nonconformists do all in their power to | 
convert the country to their views if they will. But in the | 
meantime, it would be only that common political fairness 
which we expect from men of all parties, not to paralyze and | 
embarrass the operation of a system which they cannot pretend | 
at present to replace, 


THE OPENING OF THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


77 Emperor’s speech at the opening of the German 
Parliament has given great satisfaction to the City, and 
as the City seldom looks forward more than a single twelve- 
month, the satisfaction is probably well founded. No one in 
Europe can move for the present without the consent of the 
German Emperor, and it is evident that he entertains no desire | 
for immediate motion. There is a sigh of content, almost of 
repletion, audible through the speech. The Kaiser, standing 
on the throne of Charlemagne, with the cannon-balls for its 
feet, looks round him, and sees all his objects accomplished ; 
his Germany made, and organized for military purposes like 
Prussia, his greatest enemy overthrown and prostrate, the 
Hohenzollerns set up with the consent of all Germans on the 
pinnacle of the world. He has realized the dreams of the 
poets, he is the Barbarossa awakened, and to double his satis- 
faction,—for he is the heir of Frederic the Great,—his mighty 
achievement has not cost the State one thaler. Lives have 
been lost by thousands and profits arrested by millions, but 
the State Treasury is fuller than ever, the State revenue 
has been increased for ever by the income of Alsace and 
Lorraine; no additional debt has been incurred, for the 
War Debt is to be paid off out of the Indemnity, and no 
additional taxation will be demanded. The Army can 
be reorganized, the war matériel renewed, the fortifi- 
cations perfected, and still no revenue expended, no/| 
power over the purse conceded to the people. The, 
grand work has been done gratis or even at a profit, and 
in the soul of the thrifty hero there is measureless content, 
a content which makes him gracious even in his reflections 
upon France. All has gone so well for him that clearly it is | 
wise to have “confident hopes of the development of the 
internal affairs of France, in the sense of her pacification and 
the consolidation of her repose;” it is even safe to evacuate 
more departments, and to trust M. Thiers’ signature without 
a banker’s endorsement. M. Thiers indeed is so good and M. 
Pouyer-Quertier so punctual with his cash that the French 
Government, though Republican, deserves a hearty pat on the | 
back, which may not, however, have quite the intended effect 
in Paris. There remain, no doubt, to be sure, “ those powerful 
Empires which bound Germany from the Baltic to the Lake of 
Constance” (Majesty does not like that lengthy frontier); but they 
are friendly, and their rulers are the Emperor's relations, | 





s Ptr 
and for the present nothing can be more “ neigh’ ” 
their attitude. ‘ There is peace in fact all wake — 
having all that I want, I heartily approve.’ It ig =e 
that, for the City, for it means present quiet, but we ra 
wonder at the approval expressed by less interested Politic; " 
Do they not see the drawback to all this content, the tenth 
impetus towards war which success so perfect must give ‘. 
the German mind? Just now there is mourning for the slain 
to temper exultation, but losses of that kind are soon forgotte 
and five years hence what will be the natural thought of pre 
German who studies the history of the war? That itis possib] 
for his race to secure any object, even the most apparently = 
mote, by war; that war is the swiftest of all instruments, that war 
may be so waged that it need not involve any penalties whatever 
beyond a faintly increased mortality for one year. It may be 
so waged as to involve no invasion, no defeat, no increase of 
taxation, no burden on the future, so that the result, apart 
from the loss of life, shall all be visible gain. That is the 
dangerous lesson of this war with which the Kaiser is so wel] 
content, and it is a lesson taught not to the Germans alone 
but to all the peoples of earth, to the grasping Sclays, and the 
embarrassed Austrians, and the depressed but revengeful 
French. They all also, if they can only win, may wage war 
without retribution. The old lesson of war was that the 
victors suffered as much as the vanquished ; the new lesson 
read out by the stern old man from his symbolical throne ig 
that when courage and genius are united war may produce, if 
not to each homestead, at least to the aggregate of homesteads, 
only a new prosperity. I have waged a great war, says the 
Monarch, and therefore there is safety, and therefore debt is 
paid off, and therefore taxation is lightened, and therefore the 
coinage can be reformed, and therefore the kindly earth is 
lapped in universal quiescence. Is that a lesson of peace? 

The Germans say the sufficient answer to all that is that 
they are essentially a peaceful people, that they are now con- 
tent, and that unless attacked their Empire will remain a 
bulwark of peace in Europe. There is, we frankly admit, 
much truth in the allegation. Give a German his own way, 
and he is the most placable of mankind, while even when 
resisted he is in some directions and under certain cireum- 
stances long-enduring. But he is not long-enduring when 
his kinsmen are suffering under foreign domination, as in his 
judgment his brethren are suffering both in Austria and 


'Russia; he is not long-enduring under criticism such as 


France, once evacuated, will begin to pour out ; and if he were 
patient under all provocations, he is not yet the master of his 
country’s policy. To trust in the disposition of a neighbour 
it is necessary that he be free, and Germany has still her 
liberties to obtain. She gains no hope of them from the 
Imperial speech. There is no promise even of municipal 
rights in the Kaiser’s mouth. There is no hint of an initiative 
to be conceded to Parliament. There is no sign of the small- 
est increase to the privileges of the representatives, who, it must 
not be forgotten, can only resolve subject to the veto of the 
Council of Kings which forms the Upper Chamber. The old 
man, so strangely strong, and his group of advisers think of 
nothing less than of relaxing the system which has achieved 
so much. It is with an admiration half reluctant—for after 
all, what does mankind owe to Sparta, and what does it not 
owe to Athens?—that we note how, in the very triumph of 
success, the Hohenzollern neither relaxes nor exults, neither 
sings nor enjoys, but turns at once to the endless task, the 
strengthening of the military machine. There is the same budget 
to be voted for the Army (£13,500,000); there are the fortifica- 
tions to be extended; there is the new bureaucracy of the 
Empire to be established and “ adequately” rewarded ; there is 
that long frontier, defended by no mountains, to be watched ; 
there is the new Southern artery, the St. Gothard Rail- 
way, to be opened; there is part of the Army to be re 
organized ; there is, in short, the old task,—the perfecting of 
the machinery of war. The Kaiser almost says, with his 
General, ‘The relaxation of war is over, and you must to 
work again.’ With what skill, and patience, and untiring toil 
that task will be performed no German has to learn; but 
adwirable as is the process, it is one which involves as its first 
condition the military autocracy of the Kaiser. He must be 
Commander-in-Chief, and the soldiers are the people. 

danger arose, or if ambition were once more aroused, say by & 
fair chance of gaining ships, colonies, and commerce at a blow, 
by the absorption of Holland; or if alarm were stirred, as we 
greatly fear it may be stirred, by the excess of the democratic 
impulse in some of the Swiss Cantons, what guarantee as yet 
exists that two stern words may not be spoken, and this nation 
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solid as a machine, upon Amsterdam or Zurich ; or 
of such a guarantee is to be found in all the serene | 
of this speech, which, after such exertions, and such 
d amid such spoils, still does not contain so much 
for the people, who, if we may trust themselves, 
for their liberties? ‘The work prospers well, 
at is the command of the speech, and it might 
were not the sole work ordered preparation 


thrown, 
what hope 
stateliness 
successes, an 
gs a promise 
are thirsting 
work on” ; th 
bea splendid one, 


for possible war. . ; : 
The total absence of any reference to the Navy in this 


ch is a very marked and a very curious point init. Has 
the favourite German day-dream faded away, in the realization 
of more immediate projects, or is the Empire sure of allies 
who will relieve it of this portion of its task? ‘I'he events of the 
war have certainly diminished the apparent value of fleets as 
instraments of attack on an Empire like Germany ; and there 
ig no State save England or America which could threaten 
German commerce without liability to immediate invasion, but | 
there is still the task of protection to be performed in the less | 
civilized borders of the sea. Are Denmark and Holland to per- 
form it for Germany in future, whether as dependent allies or 
members of the Confederation? They could doit easily enough 
as against all powers like China or the Spanish Republics, and | 
terms may yet be found under that elastic constitution which 
gives Baden one form of autonomy, and Saxony another, and | 
Bavaria a third, which those nations might on pressure be 
induced to accept. It is but an idea as yet, but still the | 
entire omission of a subject which has so long and so deeply | 
moved Germany, the failure to apply any part of the| 


political motives. But it is quite one thing to admit frankly, 
as we did last week, that if the Conservatives would but take 
up great social reforms, they would do a vast deal of good by 
compelling Liberals to compete with them on the same ground, 


and another to approve of secret intrigues for that purpose, 
| which could hardly by any possibility lead to anything but 


an insincere arrangement certain to damage instead of to 
promote the reforms proposed. Lord Shaftesbury (then Lord 
Ashley) did not find it necessary, as far as we remember, 
in 1841, to keep his proposals in the dark in order that 
he might outwit the Liberals. If the Conservative leaders 


who were so anxious to consider the demands of the working- 


men that they commissioned Mr. Scott Russell to act as their 
ambassador, had desired these social reforms as Lord Shaftes- 
bury desired the Ten Hours’ Bill, they would have concerted 
them openly with the working-class under the public criticism 
of the working-class and other classes. If they did not desire 
them as Lord Shaftesbury desired the Ten Hours’ Bill, 
but in some measure at least as a turning movement 


‘which might outflank Mr. Gladstone, then, though we see 
nothing disgraceful or out of the way in such mixed motives, 


we do say most emphatically that publicity was most 
needful to prevent a great social reform from sinking into 
a mere political intrigue. Nothing is more likely to 
separate classes instead of to unite them than secret 
alliances where the contracting parties seem, at all events, to 
be speaking for a class without the knowledge and adhesion of 
that class. Had this intrigue, for instance, come, as the 
Standard so fondly hoped, to maturity, instead of being 


indemnity to the marine, the absence of any word of cordiality | revealed before any one point had been really agreed upon, 
for a service necessarily somewhat depressed by the great | there can be no doubt that it would have discredited both 
elevation of its rival, is as noteworthy as the recent declara- | the working-class leaders who affected to speak for their 
tion of a Danish politician, “that henceforward Copenhagen | fellow-artizans without consulting them, and who would, as a 
can only look for friendship to Berlin.” So also is the silence | matter of course, have got the reputation of subserviency to 
of the Emperor on “anarchic forces,” which it is stated | the aristocracy, and the political leaders who had been con- 
demi-officially he has agreed with the Hapsburgs to put down, | sidering in secret measures which their ordinary political 
and which have been in full explosion in Paris under the eyes | allies would have regarded as treacherous, In point of fact, 
of German soldiers since the last meeting of the German | the indignant language in which the working-men the other 
Parliament. The rising of the Commune directly concerned , day repudiated any attempt of a clique to express their chief 
Germany, but the German Emperor has no word to bestow | wishes, and in which Mr. Gathorne Hardy repudiated the notion 
upon the phenomenon. The Army is strong, the Treasury | of having been accessory to schemes against which all his 
full, the world “at peace,” let us keep up the organization | political soul rebelled, prove the extreme injudiciousness and 
which has secured all this through war, and then Europe | untrustworthiness of these secret political intrigues. Clearly 


will enjoy under me and my relatives a peaceful future. | the working-men, who found that their chief social wants had 
2s been protocolled for them, could not understand why they had 





THE PEERS AND THE WORKING-MEN. | 
\ have incurred political, intellectual, and moral censure 

for venturing to believe that Mr. Disraeli’s attempt to 
get a new social movement inaugurated by the Peers was not 
a very worthy one, and was likely to fail. The political 
censure is not of much moment. It is the usual party- 
scolding of party organs, and means nothing except disgust at 
the premature disclosure of a rather neat but unripened plot, 
and especial indignation with those who put their finger on its 
main-spring. As for the intellectual censure of our credulity | 
in believing in it at all, it proceeds from a contemporary so | 
devoted to the Peerage that it will probably change its own 
mind, when it finds that Lord Granville himself regards the 
“confidential” negotiation to which the Marquis of Salisbury | 
has pleaded guilty, as indicating that a political intrigue of 
some sort was really hatching, however slight its chances of | 
success ;—and that, and not more, was all we accepted, while 
reporting, of course, the more confident statements of the | 
revealers of the intrigue. But it is a matter of more moment 


' were to be left out; 


not been admitted to the deliberation, and why, if their de- 
mands were to be treated in the lump, their political wants 
and if not, why matters so distinct as the 
absorption of railways by the State and the opening of great 
food markets at wholesale prices, should be considered to- 
gether. Clearly, too, Mr. Gathorne Hardy would have de- 
cidedly resented the discovery that a number of his own 
colleagues were taking secret steps,—and that to some extent 
as representatives of an order,—to further objects of which he 
totally disapproves. And we confess we think both these feel- 
ings legitimate. Of course, you cannot stickle for pure motives 
in matters political, but you may insist that all motives pure 
or impure shall run the gauntlet of public criticism. 
In a deliberation of this kind there is no sort of reason for 
secresy such as compels a government to mature its mea- 
sures before revealing them. There, the great responsibility 
of a particular knot of representative men is essential to suc- 
cess ; and they are combined, moreover, by the common con- 
fession of common and publicly acknowledged principles. 
Where men who are supposed to have very little that is common 





to consider whether we are really open to such censure as that | to their political creeds come together to consider a very large 
of our correspondent “ M.,” for expressing and trying to com- | programme, secresy is very naturally taken as indicating not 
municate to others the deepest distrust of such an attempt | common responsibility, but a common plot,—and however false 
a8 this to divert the artisans from the support of Mr. Glad- | this may be in individual cases, it will generally be true. 
stone's Government. We are quite willing to admit that this | As for the real power of the aristocracy to give very great 
distrust was what we did feel, and did wish to impart to any |help to such reforms as affect the dwellings and labour 
who might choose to read our remarks, and what we hope |of the poor, no one can deny it for a moment,—only 
we in some measure succeeded in imparting. But nothing it is so very seldom used ;—wherefore, when it is pro- 
could be further from our purpose than to make light of any | posed to use it, we prefer to see the proposal made in the 
honest effort of leading Peers, whether Liberal or Conserva- | open day. So far from wishing to see the aristocracy prove 
tive, to deal with the social miseries of the working-class in | themselves unworthy of their position, we have never, so far as 
the way in which Lord Shaftesbury dealt with them in rela- | we know, neglected to mark our satisfaction on the rare occasions 
tion to his famous Ten Hours’ Bill. That Bill, in Lord) whena peer takes up a noble popular cause and pleads it with 
Shaftesbury’s hands, was a great social reform, attempted from ability. We have no theological sympathy with Lord Shaftes- 
the purest philanthropic motives; nor do we imagine that | bury ; but in relation to his political achievements few names 
there was anything discreditable in the support given to it have been oftener mentioned with honour in these columns. If 
much more mixed and less pure motives by Mr. Disraeli any Peer of great business power would but take up, from tho 
and his party, Few causes would ever triumph, if they were| working-men’s point of view, the enormous benefit which a 
Supported only by those who are purely disinterested in their united Railway system, worked in the interests of the whole 
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nation, as the Post Office and the Telegraph system are now | 


worked, might confer on the labourer, he would certainly have 
nothing but the most earnest support to expect from us, on 
whichever side of the House he might sit. But just observe the 
effect of making a secret of this negotiation :—At the Work- 
ing-Men’s meeting Mr. Davis hinted that if Lord Salisbury had 
approved of this resolution, he should have regarded it as ‘‘a plan 


on the part of the aristocracy to sell to the State the worst rail- | 


ways in the country,”"—a hit, we suppose, at the Great Eastern, 
of which the Marquis is Chairman. For the House of Lords to 
take heartily to social reform would be by far the most unanswer- 
able and satisfactory apology for the House of Lords, of which 
any one hasever yet dreamed. But that chimerical expectation 
will certainly not be the more likely to be justified through any 
intrigue which Mr. Scott Russell, or any other secret ambassador, 
can bring about between members of the Peerage and members 
of the working-class. If Mr. Disraeli can persuade his colleagues 


in the Upper House to initiate large and sound measures in the | 


interests of the labourer, he will have done more for the true 
education of his party than he has ever yet achieved. But the 
more open the overtures he persuades them to make, the more 


confidence they will gain, and the more success they may expect. | 


It is not patronage, but sympathy, which the working-classes 
want from their superiors; and sympathy need never be con- 
cealed as if it were a philanthropic conspiracy,—such as the 
ex-Emperor of the French used sometimes to devise with M. 
Rouher for the benefit and delight of his people. 





THE NEW YORK FRAUDS. 

(PHE great municipal contest in New York loses none of its 

interest. The New York 7imes, which has all along been 
in the van of the attack, followed up its exposures of the 
City frauds by the publication of a series of bills and accounts 
extracted from the City records, and thus brought its charges 
clearly home to the minds of the majority. Statements that 
millions had been wasted did not really interest them, for 
they scarcely knew what millions were ; but procf positive that 
£250,000 halbeen paid in one year for plastering a single 
building—paid to one man on such and such dates—came home 
to everybody’s intelligence. Tables were drawn up showing 
that a single firm, Ingersoll and Oo., a firm in which the Ring 
were known to be interested, had received £1,140,000 in 
eighteen months for repairs to armouries, the Court-house, and 
other city buildings; that another firm of the same kind had 
drawn £600.000 more ; that one man had been paid £51,000 
for plumber’s work, and another £8,300 for awnings, and 
other £154,000 for carpets, curtains, and shades, and these 
touched the American mind as only things half ludicrous in 
their monstrosity can touch it. It was resolved to put an end to 
the Ring. A Committee of seventy gentlemen was formed, 
and it was agreed, if sufficient evidence could be procured, to 
prosecute all concerned before a criminal Court. The Controller 
was induced by pressure to appoint an honest receiver, Mr. 
Green ; the plumber mentioned was frightened into confession 
and restitution, and legal proof of fraud was, it is said, 
obtained. There still remained the old difficulty of the City, 
the profound distrust entertained of the probity of the judges ; 
but to the amazed delight of old New Yorkers, Judge Barnard, 
the most distrusted of all, turned round, issued injunctions 
protecting the City Treasury from further depredations, and 
delivered a violent philippic against city mismanagement, out 
of which he said “all the fast horses and fast women in New 
York were supported.’ Greatly emboldened, the Committee 
arrested the Mayor; but on examination he was released on 
his own bail, amidst the frantic applause of a mob which 
pressed round him to shake his hand. Other arrests are 
threatened immediately, and on the surface of affairs, there 
is every chance that punishment will at last overtake the 
principal managers of the Ring. The people are excited. the 
prosecutors are eager and rich, the evidence is ample, and the 
Courts appear for once disposed to do their duty. 

And yet it is evident to all who have carefully watched the 
controversy that there is a profound disbelief in New York that 
anything will come of it all, that any of the principal actors 
in the frauds will be brought to justice. Tweed, the real 
chief of the Ring, a man with many of the characteristics of 
O'Connell, openly defies the prosecutors, declares that he will 
give up nothing, and threatens that if seriously menaced he 
will raise civil war. This is of course a threat merely, for 
even if he could rely on the Irish and the rowdies en masse, 
the respectables have by their side the American workmen, 
the yeomanry of the surrounding country, and in the last 
resort, the soldiers, against whom no American mob has ever 


stood. The great capitalists of New York have a timid dres 
of driving matters to extremities, apprehending, amon 4 
dangers, a conflagration ; but we have heard experienced N “A 
Yorkers calculate that if hostilities once broke oyt the 
Vigilance Committee would be absolute masters of the 
city within twelve hours, and would put an end to Po 
attempts for many years to come. But it js by a 
means so certain that Tweed cannot extricate himself and hi 
| clientele without resorting to measures so desperate, or runnin 
the risk of seeing General Sheridan commanding Ney 
York with a state of siege. He and his friends haye tivo 
objects—to defeat prosecutions and to keep their offices 
and if force is not employed they may succeed in both. The 
defection of the judges matters nothing if the jurors will not 
allow the judges a chance of giving sentence, and it is openly 
_asserted in New York that the Grand Jury has been packed 
by the Ring itself, that the foreman is the Mayor’s uncle, that 
twelve men of the twenty-four are slaves of the Ring, and that 
no jury can be relied on to resist the enormous temptations 
which will be offered. Unanimity is still required in a New 
York petty jury, and one man can always be bought. More. 
over, there is no evidence that the mass of the supporters of 
the Ring will desert their favourites at the polls, They 
have been benefited rather than injured by the lavish waste 
of the municipal funds; they pay little attention to a news. 
| paper like the Zimes, or indeed to the Press generally, which 
they have been taught to consider hostile ; and they have a 
deep and apparently sincere attachment to several of the 
accused. Tweed, in particular, by the testimony of all parties, 
is loved by the populace, partly for his largesses, partly for a bon 
| homie and kindliness which may very well be genuine, and as the 
| elections are by ballot and no one is responsible to his neighbour, 
| the crowds of sympathizers, bribed roughs, and unlettered 
Catholics, may yet return the accused officials to their posts. 
If the Catholic priesthood, indeed, were to declare energetically 
against the Ring, its chances would be over ; but the priesthood 
| have so deep a dread of the “ American”’ party and its ideas on 
common schools that it will probably stand aloof, and content 
itself with enforcing more honesty for the future. In the 
Convention of the party held at Rochester, Tweed succeeded 
in forcing the Democrats to nominate his friends to city office, 
and Harper's Weekly—a paper of immense circulation, and 
said to be incorrupt—intimates unmistakably that he will be 
victorious at the polls. If he is, he will be as much master 
of the city as ever he was, and the respectables will have no 
resource except in force, or the nearly hopeless alternative of 
armed intervention from Washington. So distrustful are they 
that, according to the Nation, a plan for concentrating all 
city offices in one hand, a municipal Ceesarism, has been 
seriously discussed, and is rejected, mainly because after a 
year or two that one hand would be Tweed’s. The respect 
ables in New York, in fact, appear to be nearly at their wits’ 
end to devise a scheme of government which could be trusted 
for more than a few months to keep out the corrupt favourites 
of the populace. 

There is no scheme by which a corrupt populace can be 
made to return pure representatives, and there never will be 
one, so that if the respectables of New York have no power to 
purify the electorate, say by the disfranchisement of all 
electors not born Americans, or by attracting the Catholic 
clergy finally to their side, they must just choose between 4 
resort to force, endurance of the oppression, or emigration; 
but they may, perhaps, by reducing the power of these repre- 
sentatives reduce the dimensions of the evil. It is clear that 
fraud could not have been carried to such a height in New 
York except for the secrecy with which the financial affairs of 
the City are conducted. Supposing the respectables able to 
seize the helm even for one year, we do not see what prevents 
their introducing into the Council the principle of publicity, 
making it an absolute rule that no money can be expended in ex- 
cess of the sum appropriated to each department without a pre- 
vious debate and vote taken in public, and officially published to 
the citizens. This is the course adopted in England, and although 
it does not entirely put a stop to contract robberies—nothing 
can stop that except honesty in the representative body—it 
does tend to limit their amount and to fix the responsibility on 
individuals. It would not under such a system be impossible 
to give the contract for furnishing the Court-house asa rewar 
for political help, but it would be impossible to run up the 
bill for carpets, curtains, gas-fittings, desks, and chairs 10 
one public building to the astounding sum of £315,000. 
Swindling would have to be more artistic, and as artistic 
swindling requires brains, successful swindlers would be very 

‘hard to find. This plan, however, is at best but a palliative, 
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medy at once peaceful and complete we, like many 
wd hae New Yorkers, have little if any hope. With voters 
ho do not pay taxes disposing in secret of the wealth of 
vige who do, With a majority so corrupted or so ignorant that 
ag oe not feel even the customary democratic liking for 
f the . aniary honesty in its leaders, and with politics reduced to 
such rsonal struggle among the favourites of the people, plun- 
y to oe wil only be limited by the fear of illegal retribution, a 
id his fear which, though operative in some of the newer and less 
ra, civilized States, is apparently not felt in New York. 
ew 
» tmp \oROCCO AND SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY. 
Th fear we have been unjust to Sir John Hay, the British 
H - \W* Minister in Morocco. Immediately after the appear- 
ven] ance of our article censuring him for resisting the free 
key development of trade and settlement in Morocco, we received 
that letters from men of local experience endorsing our views to 
‘that the full, and much more than the full. The letters were indeed 
tions so violent that we declined to publish them, suspecting for 
New the first time that the Minister had become the object of 
fore. one of those local hatreds which in all Oriental countries, 
3 of including the semi-independent States of our own Indian 
The Empire, are so apt to rage between a part of the mer- 
ne cantile community and the British representative. Whether 
ows. this is the case in Morocco or not, it is quite certain that 
hich our main charge against Sir John Hay, that of retard- 
88 ing British enterprise in Morocco, is unfounded. It is 
the clear from evidence before us that he has never impeded 
ties European purchases of land, but has persistently and 
hon. strenuously pleaded with the Court of Morocco for free- 
the trade, has repeatedly endeavoured to induce the Moorish 
our Divan to consent to mining and other enterprises favoured 
wed by Europeans, and has been always defeated, partly by 
ats, Moorish jealousy, and partly by the almost instinctive 
ally dislike entertained by all Mohammedans of European en- 
ood croachment. His advocacy of railroads, telegraphs, and 
ea new ports has in fact been so incessant as to weary the 
ent somewhat stupid Ministers of the Sultan. His services 
the in this direction have been warmly acknowledged by the 
Jed European traders of Tangiers, and he is himself vexed and 
ce, disappointed at the failure of efforts which, if they had suc- 
nd ceeded, would have made of a country as large as France and 
be only twelve miles from Europe a new field for mineral and 
ter other enterprise. The Ministers of the Sultan are, however, 
no immovable, and we suspect if Europe wants to “open up” 
of Morocco it will have to make free travel, residence, and trade 
ey the condition of some future loan. At all events, the failure 
all to obtain those concessions is not the fault of the British 
am Minister who has nothing like the commanding influence in the 
5 polities of Morocco with which he is credited by his critics. 
te Sir John Hay’s friends deny also the charge that his guard 
i? levy black mail, a charge which was not levelled against him, 
ad but them, and which is and must be more or less true of the 
- native entowrage of every Minister at an Oriental Court; that 
he is connected by any family ties with Barbary—it seems 
" clear he is not, though he has resided there for an unusual 
™ period—and that he is disliked. On the last point, however, 
“ friends and enemies always differ, and it is clear enough, from 
ll the evidence before us, that Sir John has certainly contrived 
* to irritate profoundly persons who have no obvious reason for 
. an interested dislike. We know, however, too much of the 
: East to attribute local dislike toa British Minister as a fault. He 
. may have to stand between our somewhat encroaching country- 
' men and the natives in a way which will make him bitterly 
.» hated for his best qualities, and compelled to rely for support 
f solely upon his chiefs and opinion uninfluenced by local pre- 
. possessions. We regret, on a consideration of the facts in Sir 
: John’s official career, that we should even temporarily have 
! misconceived his policy, and will in expiation give him a hint 
1 of a way to become one of the most respected of diplomatists. 
Let him try if he cannot make a raid in the interests both 
of literature and science on the manuscript libraries of 
Morocco, The kingdom is one of the only three places 
in the world where we are ever likely to recover much 
| of the lost literature of the world. Much of the library | 
| of Cordova was, we believe, carried across in the waning 
| days of the Spanish Moors, and the students of their colleges 
had translated the best works of the ancient literature, more 
especially the scientific treatises of which so few have sur- 
vived. Let the Minister recover even one such translation, 
and he is sure of popularity in London,—all the stronger, 
perhaps, because such an achievement will have no bearing 
upon his political career. 
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THE EDUCATED SOLDIER. 


| agement scape that is worth doing is worth doing well, 
may be arule not without its exceptions, but certainly 
Soldiering is not one of them. It is a truism to say that now, 
as at former periods in the world’s history, a great nation may 
have at any moment to depend for honour and existence 
on its Army, but very few people apparently believe in 
the truth of the truism. Had there been a profound 
conviction in the public mind, or in the minds assuming to 
act for the public, that an army, excellent in all its parts, 
was an essential element in the common weal, the 
phrase, “any fool is good enough for soldiering,” would 
never have passed into a proverb. The common notion 
_ that a soldier is mere food for powder, and that therefore the 
worst stuff in the State may be expended most economically 
in that way, affords another illustration of a prevailing and 
erroneous belief, incompatible with the formation and existence 
of a thoroughly useful army. The phrase “food for powder” 
was applied exclusively to the rank and file, and the other 
phrase to the officers ; taken together, they reveal the popular 
notion of an army; and how, on the basis of such a notion, we 
have ever managed to get together admirable armies and train 
up skilful officers, is a mystery which can only be understood 
by calling to mind the warlike qualities of the race, and the 
fact that successive governments, bad as many of them were, 
held and enforced higher and sounder conclusions than the 
people they governed. These vicious ideas have only just 
begun to fade away, and even now there are folks who believe 
that an educated soldier—that is, a man broken into his pro- 
| fession—whether he be officer or private, is a sort of anomaly. 
| Yet how many lost battles we might have won, how many 
millions of pounds sterling, how many thousands of lives we 
should have saved, had the spirit which made Cromwell's 
_ troops so powerful continued to be the abiding and ruling spirit 
in our military institutions ? 

If any one thinks that good soldiering, even in the ranks, 
is unskilled labour, let him read Sir Garnet Wolseley’s admir- 
able “ Soldier’s Pocket-Book,” an unpretending work, which, 
if rightly used, should exercise an immense influence over the 
future of our Army. Instead of grudging afew pounds for the 
production and publication of such a book, Government would 
do well to sow it broadcast in our camps and barracks at the 
public expense, to supply the Militia officers with copies, and 
encourage the Volunteer officers to become familiar with its 
pages, and, above all, to assimilate its soldierlike spirit. Nor 
should it be confined to officers ; every private who can read 
should have a copy, and should be stimulated to ponder over 
its contents. If the outside public in leisure moments glanced 
at the pocket-book, perhaps the general estimate of a soldier's 
| duties might be raised, and a general impression of the abso- 
lute need for education might prevail. Desides drill in the 

barrack-yard and the fuss of parades, besides the administration 
of military police, besides the practice of tactics and the know- 
ledge of strategy, the routine and splendid aspects of a soldier’s 
life, he ought to know something of nearly every science and 
every trade. As a company officer he should drill, exercise, teach, 
supervise, and command his own men; look after their cloth- 
ing, their diet, their games, their conduct; using his sub- 


| alterns and non-commissioned officers as agents where required, 


but not leaving the work to them. In time of peace routine 
would make these labours comparatively light ; in time of war 
they become onerous, and test zeal, aptitude, and conscien- 
As a staff officer his duties 
are vastly enlarged, and he cannot fulfil them without a 
corresponding increase of knowledge. He must not only have 
courage, a quality common enough, health and strength, not 
so rare in England, and quick ability, he must have a 
familiar acquaintance with all the ways and means of 
action. To keep the men in the greatest possible 
state of health and cheerfulness is the business of regi- 
mental officers, and this can only be done by unremitting 
attention and the practice of the art of inducing the men to 
lend a willing co-operation. It is the business of the Staff, 
in a great measure, to use the stored-up force of the regiment. 
“The most ignorant man,” says Sir Garnet Wolseley, ** knows 
the advantage of creature comforts to the efficiency of the 
soldier ; but we are prone to regard our soldiers as machines, 
merely requiring a certain amount of bread and beef, washed 
down by a gill of rum, to keep them not only in motion, but 
in perfect order. We are only now awakening to the neces- 
sity of developing their moral qualities,”—a valuable and true 
admission, wherein lies the key to that improvement of which 
our Army stands in need. As we have often maintained, our mili- 
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tary institutions should be regarded as training schools for | afford intelligent co-operation and largely to govern them. 


adults, out of which everyone ought to emerge a better and abler | selves. 
But that end can only be accomplished by adopting the | substitute a sufliciency of drill and marching out; coage to 


man. 


Give up “the humbug of the barrack square,” ang 


means necessary to develop moral qualities, and can never be | “dawdle away time in parades,” let useful labour re 
accomplished for the mass until each unit is master of the ‘aimless exercises, let officers and men learn that they belong 


rudiments of education. 


The more intellectual and moral alike to a noble profession, and we shall have made a ste 


force you can accumulate in an army, the more formidable | towards obtaining what we have not got,—educated soldiers, 


will its trained physical force become, nor this only, but the 
units of the army, despite rude violence and slow disease, will 
last the longer, because each one, without one whit diminish- 


ing his daring, will know better how to practise the art of self- | 


preservation. 

Lord Abinger’s dictum, that a professional soldier is a man 
who hungers for plunder and thirsts for blood, is hostile to 
the very existence of a really professional army; but it repre- 
sents very well the beliefs of a class who have had too much 
influence over the formation of British armies. Lord Abinger 
defined a brigand, and not a soldier. A soldier must be dis- 
ciplined, and even in the lowest sense discipline is not com- 
patible with a hunger for plunder; a soldier must be humane, 
and a thirst for blood is incompatible with humanity. The 
profession of a soldier, when not brutalized by the low princi- 
ples implied in Lord Abinger’s definition, enlarges the intel- 
lect and elevates the moral feelings. But, as Sir Garnet 
Wolseley remarks, we are only now awakening to this view of 
a noble profession to which we entrust our safety and 
honour. The opposite of Lord Abinger’s ruflian is the edu- 
cated soldier. 


out the Army, from the highest to the lowest ranks; and 


The large use of science in modern warfare | 
necessitates a corresponding development of faculty through- | 





VON SEYFFERTITZ’S POLITICAL CRANE, 
N the delightful book about birds which Messrs. Labouchere 
and Jesse are translating from the German of Dr. A. E, Brehm* 
| there isa story of a tame crane which differs from the many stories 
which prove unanswerably the existence of reason in animals in 
the peculiar character of the motive by which this reason was 
chiefly governed. Von Seyffertitz, another great German natural. 
ist, had himself possessed this remarkable crane, and sent the 
‘account of it to Dr. Brehm’s father. The peculiarity of the bird 
was his remarkable love of influence, the ingenuity of the methods 
by which he gained his ambition, and the thoroughly rational aud 
even sober character of the government in which he used his 
influence when gained. Having lost his mate by an accident, the 


| 


| crane, instead of attaching himself exclusively to his human friends 


and superiors, found it necessary apparently to choose associates 


amongst whom his intelligence would give him a certain superiority, 


where his mind woutd be the directing mind instead of the directed, 
And yet the idealism of the bird would not apparently allow him to 
condescend to busy himself about races so completely his inferior 
in intelligence as to dissipate all ‘illusions’ about them. He found it 


the bare enumeration of what an officer should know and ecessary, so we infer from the curious story, not only to select for 
be able to do implies a training far higher and deeper than the exercise of his political capacity creatures whom he could really 
any we have yet attempted in our mess-rooms and barrack- | manage, but to indulge himself with a little hero-worship (cutirely 
squares ; implies a zeal, earnestness, and intelligence which , of his own making) in relation to one of them. What he decided 
we have taken no steps to arouse or encourage. It is not the | t0 do in life was to act as a kind of amateur overseer to the vari- 
fault of the officers, it is the fault of a system which has | 0us animals on Herr von Seyffertitz’s farm, but in order to invest 
been made subservient to political purposes, that they have | this sober calling with a suflicient aureole of imagiuative interest, 
not been more professional; the officers can do little, the | the crane began by setting up one of the bulls on the farm on a 
impulse to improvement must come from above. The right | moral pedestal quite of his own creation,—iuventing a hero, in 
spirit is embodied in Sir Garnet Wolseley’s little red book, | short, to whom he attributed, exactly as a romantic girl sometimes 
and if it permeates head-quarters, it will soon percolate | will to the most stolid man amongst her acquaintances, the utmost 
through the whole of our military institutions. But time grandeur of courage, strength, magnanimity, and equanimity, not 
will be required to release the Army from the narrow and | because the idol showed any of these qualities, but because it was 
bigoted influence of the Georgian era, and to substitute for | an intellectual necessity for the bird to make a hero among its com- 
the stupid imitation of some foreign army a healthy English | panions, if it could not find one. ‘How and from what reason,” 
growth. The spirit that must be chased away may be in- | says Von Seyffertitz, ‘this friendship sprang, I cannot exactly 
ferred from these sentences, which we quote from the Pocket- | make out, though it appears to me that the bull’s loud bass voice 
book :—“ Employ officers to superintend all large fatigue | produced some special effect,”—which is not at all unlikely, but 
parties, and associate them with the men in all their | eyideutly this was the mere accident which determimed the crane’s 
work. Often have I blushed for my profession when | selection, while the operating cause was his own necessity for 





I have seen officers sitting down under some shelter read- 


ing a book, whilst their men were working, or, rather, | 


I should say, supposed to be working; for after a little while, 
when the men see that their officers do not take an interest in 
what is going on, they soon follow suit.”” There is too much 


of that indifference. Again, here is another sort of deficiency: | 


—“ It is much to be regretted that so few of them [cavalry 
officers] in our Army can survey, or even put on paper the 
roughest sketch of the roads and ground they pass over. The 
consequence is that Staff oflicers have generally to take 
charge of reconnoitring parties.” Do not these trifling 
instances reveal the spirit of half-soldiering which is the 
characteristic of the system so long sanctioned by dominant 
authority? That we have so many good officers, and not that 
we have so few, in our uneducated Army, is the miracle; and 
the fault lies with those whose applied political theories did so 
much to kill owt the professional spirit, and reduce the soldier 
to mere “food for powder.” May we hope that a higher 
standard will be set up? Far be it from us to advocate the 
breeding of mere book-soldiers ; but books are the auxiliaries 
of soldiership ; not merely histories of campaigns, but techni- 
cal works which are of use in peaceful life, works which treat 
of health and diet, of soil and climate, of simple engineering 
and fortification, of field surveying and transport. An accom- 
plished soldier, besides other qualities, should be something 
of a traffic manager, provision merchant, surgeon, physician, 
land surveyor, topographist, geologist, builder, backwoodsman, 
plate-layer, and plate-destroyer, telegraphist, detective. It is 
not given to every officer to excel, but the accomplishments 
which are the most powerful helpers of genius should beshared 
in by all. And remember, that if it is good for an officer to 
be educated up to the highest levels of his profession, it is also 
good for the men to be educated so far as will enable them to 


| idealizing the sphere of his political activity. 

“The crane accompanies his horned favourite to the pastures, and 
| often visits him in the stable. In his stable he stands respectful and 
erect by his friend, as though obliged to await his orders; keeps the 
flies off him ; answers when he roars, and takes every possible means 
to pacify his friend when enraged. When the bull is among the cattle 
in the yard he plays the part of adjutant,—generally walking about two 
paces in his rear, often dancing round him, bowing respectfully, and in 
fact behaving in so droll and comical a manner that no one could look on 
without laughing. In the afternoon he follows the bull and the whole 
herd to the meadows, a distance of more than two miles, and returns 
with them in the evening. The bird generally follows some few paces 
in the rear of his friend, or walks alongside of him, or suddenly pre 
cedes him, and runs on twenty yards or more, and then turning round, 
bows down before his august companion until the latter bas come up 
with him. These proceedings are carried on through the whole village, 
to the intense amusement of the inhabitants, till the farm-yard 18 
reached, when, after repeated bows and demonstrations of affection, he 
takes leave of his respected companion.” 

The bull is his hero,—a hero made by his own fancy, —but over 
all the other creatures of the farm-yard he asserts the superiority to 
which his intelligence and political capacity really entitle him 
He plays *‘ the overseer, and is a great stickler for order;” he quells 
disturbances among the fowls, separating and chastising all thos 
which fight; he drives-in herds of cattle which are inclined to 
stray, like a sheep-dog; he chastises horses in harness which grow 
restive while waiting, but with true delicacy of mind, he strives to 

make them forget his superiority and severity directly they show 
that they comprehend and will obey him, by obediences and signs 
of reverence; he is very stern with the foals, giving them to under- 
stand when they first appear in the yard ‘* what they may be led 
to expect if they do not conduct themselves with propriety. 
‘Should they be too merry and jump about, he immediately pur 


sues them with loud cries and punishes them all round.” “ One 
ee 








* Published by Van Vooist. Two parts of the translation have already appeared 
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ing he brought home unaided a whole herd of heifers and | instead of the battalions of the farm-yard; nor could any band 
pont them into the stall.” On another occasion he had to drive | of assailants be more formidable than a well-organized pack of 
oat two unmannerly oxen which broke into the garden, and which, | wolves, commanded by a bird of strong and resolute character. 
snatead of obeying his directions, charged him with their horns. | Perhaps it may be said that such qualities as this crane’s are only 
= screamed his orders, which he accompanied by sharp blows of | developed by the help of a life of leisure, whose wants are 

¢ beak, and when they charged him, avoided their blows by artificially supplied by man, and that qualities so grand are sure 
yo! agile s into the air, and at last punished them so severely that | to retain the comparatively civilized and humanized stamp of 
> a retreated from the garden, leaving him completely master of | their origin. Let us hope so; but it is entirely conceivable 
the field. Ina word, the bird’s whole function in life is orderly | that creatures which had gained their experience and capacity for 
organization, —the suppression of every sort of anarchy ;—he is a command in this fashion, might yet by subsequent ill-treatment be 
oem after Mr. Carlyle’s own heart. And yet his motive is evi- | rendered misanthropes, and so driven to apply in conspiracy the 
ently in great measure love of influence, such as many a woman | experience which they had gained in council. ‘This very crane is 
shows in setting other people’s concerns in order, but love of influ- described as having rendered himself most formidable to one person 
ence so far idealized that he cannot bear to think lightly of the | who had incurred his hostility by ill-treatment and contempt, and 

ere within which he works, and so has made himself a Guy- | why should he not have turned his energies against man altogether, 





Livingstone sort of hero in it,—who, like most such heroes, is a 
bitof a sham, with that imposing deep bass voice of his,—in order 
that his work in the world may be a little more important and 
interesting. : 

The grotesque story of this crane, with his abundant and spon- 
taneous activities, the finesse of his fertile and sometimes fantastic 
expedients for winning obedience or quelling discontents, and with 
the willing service paid by him to the monarch of the flock, as if 
yoluntarily to illustrate the rule that obedience is the true 
preparation for command, might recall for a moment Mr. 
Disraeli's career as overseer of the country party, the fertile 
and often fantastic ‘education’ to which he has subjected them, 
the ceremonious observances, the political bows aud obeisances 
with which he used to conciliate the deep-voiced chief of that 


if he had once been alienated from his old friends? ‘The love of in- 
fluence undirected by the highest reason and conscience is really a 
very dangerous kind of passion, and if it once assumed great im- 
portance in the tribes of the animal world beneath us, it is impos- 
sible to say to what ditliculties it might not lead. A squadron of 
magpie Irregulars well commanded might set a whole group of 
villages at loggerheads in a very short time; and a troop of wild 
dogs with such a leader might be more than the match of a Bedouin 
tribe. On the whole, the prospect that the love of influence on such 
ascale as it assumed in the character of this crave, might some day 
penetrate deep into the constitution of the lower animal races, is 
| tolerable only under the assumption that the sway of reason in 
these creatures will always tend to subordinate itself to that of 
man, in other words, to be what we should regard as a conserva- 








| 








party whose lieutenant he was, the interesting duels in which he | tive, and not a revolutionary power. Such a crane as that of Von 
so often came off victor with recalcitrant bovine admirers, when | Seyffertitz with a genuinely “ Red,”—or say ouly Mazzinian,— 
he had to parry many a fierce charge by springing, as it were, into | political bias, might overturn the balance of power in virtue of 
the air, and showering down blows from above, and the severe | which man reigns, in any locality in which he might choose to lay 
discipline he had not unfrequently to administer to the foals of | the sphere of his activity. 
the party, —young Conservatives who kicked up their heels with- 
out sufficient regard to propriety, like Mr. Gorst, for instance, in ero , 
1867,—in order ‘‘to make them acquainted with his superiority.” ARE MEN TO FLY? 
But though the story of this winged overseer’s political versa- | (F\HE symbolical present sent of old by the Scythians to Darius, 
tility in its self-assumed office would perhaps suggest this among | son of Hystaspes, was interpreted to signify that unless his 
the many other human analogies which ‘The Birds’ of a modern men could swim through the water like the fish, or burrow through 
Aristophanes — on . fered more re of ae | the ground ¢ yg: “ fly through -- air F “ng a they 
gestion is opened in another direction, not the direction in which | should perish by the Scythian arrows. ‘Two of the expedients 
it supplies a kind of ironic commentary on human life, but that in deemed impracticable by the Scythians have been rendered 
which it opens a vista of new activity to the sagacity of creatures | possible by the skill of modern mechanicians and engineers. Men 
of lower intelligence than our own. If a crane could be so pro- | can now urge their way through the waves of ocean without 
foundly possessed with the love of influence as to undertake waiting for favourable winds ; they have long since learned to tunnel 
gratuitously, as it were, to act as overseer or prime minister | through hills, and have now achieved the task of piercing their 
of a farm, though setting up a fiction of constitutional | way through the mighty Alps; is the time approaching when the 
monarchy to divert envy from himself, what may we not expect | third of the paths indicated to Darius by the Scythians will be 
from the development of such unexpected political impulses in traversed by daring men? We speak of something more, of 
other creatures of like sagacity ? Of course both the dog and the | course, than of mere aerial voyaging by means of balloons, for the 
elephant have often been trained to do special work of the same _ balloonist does not pursue his own course, but is simply carried along 
on sheep-dog especially for sheep, and the elephant for | by the air; the wind bloweth (him) where it listeth, and not where, 
erds of wild elephants,—but in neither case could we well say if he had the power, he might prefer to travel. ‘The great pro- 
that the love of influence had really operated to urge them to a blem which the serial voyager has to solve, is to learn how to 
general and spontaneous activity. Their work is of too special a | direct his path through the air as the captain of a steamship selects 
a me is = obviously suggested by their human superiors to the course on which he will proceed, or as the birds direct their 
admit of its being attributed to a motive of so political a type. | path when migrating on the approach of winter. Are we to sup- 
But if a spontaneous love of influence should ever develop itself | pose that men will presently be able to accomplish this feat? It 
generally in one of the more ingenious and rational races of animals, | would seem at least that scientific men consider the feat to be 
—and when we have a single specimen of it of so undeniable a | ible; for an Aeronautical Society has now been for several 
kind as this Crane of Von Seyffertitz, it is impossible to deny that en in existence, and in its ranks are many well-known men of 
it might enter into the springs of action of a whole species,—what | science, while its president, Mr. Glaisher, is well known not only 
ria — result? Supposing such cranes as this were to display | as a man of science, but as an aeronaut of —_— — - is 
same love of influence, (just as many human beings who are sub- | also worthy of notice that mechanicians no longer despair (as 
ject to itdo) in purposes not of organization, but of disorganization, lately) of mastering the serious mechanical difliculties involved by 
to set the oxen grumbling, to sting the draft horses into anarchy, the problem. ‘I'hey not only believe flight to be possible, but give 
to inspire the foals with ‘wilder insubordination, and to whisper | suflicient evidence in support of their opinion. 
eclf-will into the ears of the farm-yard poultry, where would) Moat of us, in considering the question whether men can fly, 
man 8 influence be? A revolutionary crane of abilities such as | are attracted rather by the thought of flying singly, as birds fly, 
oo ae mre -s ne gece ache score of mad bulls. Why | than of being borne through the air by aerial —— — . 
ould not a family of such cranes disperse to spread the principles, | carrying many persons at a time. So far as the practical aspec 
any, of an animal ‘ International’—over the world, to inspire the | of the question is considered, the flight of a man through the air, 
working horses and yokes of oxen with the great idea of the right | though it would excite much wonder and admiration, would be 
of labour to a share of the profits of capital, or even to assert the scarcely worth the trouble and the risk; whereas if aerial machines 
territorial rights of the creatures which do so much of the work | could be constructed whereby long voyages could be safely under- 
by Which the soil is cultivated? We do not see why, instead of | taken, it cannot be doubted that a really important problem in 
driving the cows to pasture and back, such a crane might not locomotion would have been solved. It would be something to be 
Organize a cow-strike in the shape of a kicking over of milk-pails able to travel without roads, something to have a highway more 
by way of demand for better food and better litter. Or he might silent than the river or the ocean; but the real value of aerial 
take to organizing, disciplining, and commanding packs of wolves, , travelling would be found in its enforced rapidity. For it is 
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recognized more and more clearly, as researches are extended, that | objection against the third explanation ; for a single observes 5 
the supporting power which the air undoubtedly possesses depends | rest, would have no means of determining whether bea 2 at 
chiefly on the velocity with which the air is traversed. | sailing along horizontally or gliding down a gentle incline be 
It is indeed a somewhat strange circumstance that hitherto so | it matters little which explanation of the three we accept as ~ 
little attention should have been paid to the significant teaching | most plausible. The point to be chiefly noticed is the fact — 
of the storm. Sir John Herschel tells us that air moving in the | heavy body—for the vulture is no chicken, so to speak—can be 
hurricane at the rate of ninety-two miles per hour ‘ produces sustained for long distances merely by the supporting action of 
universal desolation, sweeping away buildings and tearing up| the air. There can be little doubt that it is only on account of 
trees.” The same force which can thus whirl the solid materials | the perfect steadiness of their motion through the air that eat 
of buildings through the air is capable beyond question of support- | thus supported. ‘The efforts of aeronautical mechanicians ante 
ng contrivances specially adapted for aerial navigation. But in| directed to secure a similar steadiness of motion for aerial machines 
what respects does the air in a hurricane differ from still air save | Granted this, there can be no reason why the powers of steam and 
in its rapid motion? and what difference can there be in the sup- | iron should not avail to secure an aerial motion even surpassing in 
porting power of the hurricane air and the supporting power of | rapidity the flight of the swiftest birds. Unless we are Willing to 
still air, when this latter power is called into action by rapid believe that birds fly by some power distinct from any which 
motion through it? The boy with his toy kite can answer this | physical science deals with, we seem justified in believing that the 
question for us; for in calm weather he can, by running, cause his | bird may be matched or surpassed by the flying-machine ag surely 
kite to rise as steadily as though wind were blowing. But the | as the swiftest animals are surpassed by the locomotive, It is en. 
bird answers the question still more satisfactorily ; for the same | couraging to consider that the actual amount of power necessary to 
bird which in calm weather can only secure aerial support by | convey a weight through the air (if support is derived directly 
flying swiftly, may be watched in the storm resting on almost un- | from the air), is very much less than that required to convey the 
moving wings upon the support furnished by the moving air. If | same weight by sea or by land. In the presence of failing coal. 
we can only urge aerial machines through the air at the rate of | supplies, this consideration will one day assume first-rate 
seventy or eighty miles per hour—no matter how this velocity is | importan ce. 
obtained at starting—we need not fear that cither the supporting 
power of the air will be unequal to the task of sustaining the 














machine, or that there will be any insuperable difficulties in CORRESPONDENCE. 
maintaining or increasing that velocity. 
We hear, indeed, a great deal about the wonderful strength of THE YO-SEMITE VALLEY. 
birds, and more particularly of the strength of those muscles (the (FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
pectoral muscles) by which their wings are worked. But without San Francisco, September 10, 


entering into a consideration of certain fallacies connected with | I HAve just accomplished a visit to the famous Yo-Semité Valley, 
this subject, it will be noticed by any one who carefully studies the | said by Emerson to be the only natural object that has not been 
motions of birds that flight is often sustained for a considerable | over-praised. ‘The journey to it is now tolerably easy. We left 
interval of time without any effort whatever,—the wings remain- | the San Joaquim Valley Railway at Rodesto, an ambitious little 
ing absolutely motionless. Of course the pectoral muscles are all | township of thirty log houses standing in a sand-plain, which ig 
the while in action, to maintain the spread of the wings; but this | now dividing Stanislaus County with a contest for the honour of 
statical energy is surely not such as the aeronaut need despair of | county town. Thence for about thirty-five miles our track took 
imitating, so long as ‘‘ struts and braces” are available. Darwin | us through a flat parched plain, which would look to an w- 
tells us that even in the upper regions of the air, near the summits | travelled Englishman like the very abomination of desolation, 
of the Andes, vultures may be seen floating onwards for miles upon | but which can none the less be turned by irrigation and husbandry 
motionless wings. What is the secret of this floatation? Gravita-| into a very Garden of Eden, as patches abundantly show. ut of 
tion acts as forcibly on the substance of the bird as on that of the | this we pass across the Merced River into a country of pine-clothed 
animal. Nor can we believe that there is any buoyancy, properly | hills, where the watercourses wash down gold and have all been 
so called, in the bird’s body or wings. ‘Those, indeed, who mis-| diligently explored. Here the townships have a migratory cha- 
understand the action of the gas which supports a balloon, and | racter, and a city of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants easily dwindles 
imagine that hydrogen has some inherent capacity for raising | into a mere village, if the mines cease to be profitable. We con- 
heavy bodies, might imagine that a sufficiently large quantity of | tinue to ascend, and on the second or third day, according to our 
that or some other gas compressed within the body of the bird | physical energies and zeal, reach what is known as Clark’s Ranch, 
might give this mysterious power of floatation (for the pheno- | where we halt to examine a grove of the mammoth trees. 
menon witnessed by Darwin is undoubtedly perplexing). Butit| Were these standing by themselves, dotted about as in an Eng- 
need scarcely be said that it cannot be in this way that the bird | lish park, or fringing the banks of a watercourse, there can be 
floats. The rarest hydrogen has a much greater raising power | no doubt, I think, that the effect would be very grand. As itis, 
than the most compressed ; and a space equal to the whole content | the first impression is of disappointment. One has seen so many 
of a bird’s body, if filled with the rarest hydrogen, and near the | magnificent specimens of silver and yellow pine on the way, the 
sea level, where the air is densest, would not be equal to the | forest around is so thick, and the great height of the trees them- 
support of a tithe of the bird's weight. selves takes off so much from their massive girth, that one only 
It was well remarked at the last meeting of the Aeronautical | arrives gradually at the conviction that they are indeed pre- 
Society, that Darwin's observation must be regarded as having a | eminent among trees. 
most important bearing on the question whether aerial navigation| Nothing impressed this so much upon one as riding through the 
is possible. No explanation was then offered, and indeed the | hollow trunk of one, not a very large one, which was lying upoa 
phenomenon was dismissed as an inscrutable mystery. Yet it is| the ground, and climbing up upon another which was also prostrate. 
to the see mingly inscrutable mysteries of nature that the student | But the measurements commonly given, though in a certain sense 
of science should look most hopefully for instruction. We believe | exact, are a little deceptive. ‘Ihe difference in girth of the same 
that Darwin’s observation can be explained, and that the explana- | tree at a height of one foot above the ground or at a height of 
tion affords promising evidence in favour of the feasibility of | four feet is enormous, and while I do not doubt that it is pos- 
flight. ‘Those vultures which seemed to float steadily through still | sible to give several trees a circumference of from eighty to 100 
air must have received support from the air in one or more of | feet by measuring them at the most favourable point, I am sure 
three several ways. Either by swift motion acquired before the | that at a small distance from the ground fifty feet round repre- 
floating began, and but slowly reduced through the effects of sents a very large tree. In height the Australian gum-trees ars 
aerial resistance ; or by the action of aerial currents through which | confessedly pre-eminent, and I think I know some which are not 
they were carried ; or else, while seeming to float horizontally, they | far behind their American rivals in mass. One curious point abou’ 
were in reality traversing a slightly sloped descending path. | the mammoth trees is that there are no middle-sized ones of the 
Neither of the two former explanations seems available, because | same species (sequoia), though here and there a few seedlings are to 
the floating motion was continued so long that the frictional | be seen. 
resistance of the air would almost certainly have destroyed; From Clark’s Ranch to the Yo-Semité Valley is a mountain 
a large share of the original motion through the air. | trail of some twenty-seven miles. Six or seven miles before the end 
This would equally happen whether the bird had in the| Inspiration Point is reached, giving the first view of the valley. 
first place urged its way swiftly through still air, or) It is to my mind the grandest of all. From a height of two thou- 
had floated itself off, so to speak, upon a swiftly moving sand or three thousand feet one looks down into a little mountaia 
air-current. On the other hand, there would seem to be no valid | gorge shut in by masses of granite rising sharply up against the 
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iy. In the distance the white rock looks snow-capped. ‘lhe upon the working-men. ‘Though some of the persons who are 
: . are of every shape. Such names as the Dome and the Half said to have taken most interest in it (e.g., Lord Carnarvon) sepa- 
Dome, the Cathedral Rock, the T hree Brothers, and El Capitan rated themselves from Mr. Disraeli, aud are commonly supyposed to 
speak for themselves. Unfortunately it is the close of a hot sum- | have little sympathy with him, it was quite natural for the Zimes 
mer, aud the Yo-Semité Fall itself and the Bridal Veil are only to assume that they must be bent upon realizing an early dream 
represented by stains on the rock. <Anciently the Merced river | of his, for the sake of giving him supremacy. ‘Though such men 
has filled the valley beneath us with a broad lake. But the lake | as Mr. Applegarth and Mr. Lloyd Jones possess experience and 
has been silted up with white sand, and the river is only a | Sagacity in no ordinary measure, the clever journalist is bound to 
silver thread of water winding through a parched plain. There is take for granted that they are the victims of a very transparent 
nowhere any effect of grass or foliage. My companions who know | manoeuvre. 
Lauterbrunnen say that it is the European landscape which best, But some of us did hope that the Spectator would not have 
recalls the Yo Semité, and that it is superior to its American rival. | adopted a tone which, however necessary for those who must at all 
It wants the uncouth weirdness of the Californian valley, but | hazards secure a reputation for profundity, is surely not becoming 
asses it in the effects of verdure, water, and snow. On the in those who maintain faithfully and habitually that all party 
the time to have seen the Yo Semité must have been when | considerations and all personal vanity should be sacrificed to the 
| general good. Mr. Disraeli did, no doubt, perceive, when he was 
be to restore this by damming up the waters of the Merced. a young man, that there are certain reforms much demanded by 
I do not think the valley grows upon one as one lingers in it. | the land which the Liberal leaders did not take any interest in 
The general effect is incomparably the finest, and the first view | effecting, nay, which their devotion to middle-class interests often 
But the points of detail will not bear investi- | made particularly offensive to them. Whether with honest or 
gation. Mirror Lake is very beautiful in a photograph, and pretty | crafty intentions, I do not know, probably with the mixture 
in the early morning, but seen by the light of day is a small | of both which may be imputed to most of us, he announced 
brown pool half silted up. Except in their summits the granite what seems to me atruth. It was recognized as a truth, too lazily, 
cliffs show little variety. Perhaps the most charming excursion is | With too much mixture of aristocratical affectations, by a number 
to the Nevada Falls, which have the great merit for a tourist of of promising young statesmen, some of whom became afterwards 
being supplied with water in all seasons. All around the scenery mere opposers of Sir Robert Peel—denouncers of middle-class 
is fine, and the animal life of the whole district is especially inter- | reforms—some of whom drifted into his ranks or lapsed into 
I did not see a humming-bird in the valley reformers of the Whig type. But facts have not changed because 
the opinions or alliances of these statesmen have changed. ‘The 
Manchester school has done its work, and is admitted by its ablest 
and then a silver-gray squirrel with broad bushy tail steps across | followers to have reached the end of its tether. Let Mr. Glad- 
the path or a speckled snake glides into the underwood. | stone have all honour for his Savings’ Banks and other measures 
Whether it is worth while to pay a visit to the Yo Semité| of that class. But it does not seem unreasonable in the working- 
cannot, I think, be decided by general rules. Americans who men to remember that they have had positive help from Conserva- 
have so little natural beauty on their vast continent have a much | tive peers out of oflice like Lord Shaftesbury, in improving the 
stronger motive for the pilgrimage than those who live within easy | condition of childen in factories and women in mines, which 
An artist will certainly they have not received from Liberals wielding the power of 
be repaid by the excursion. But under no circumstances should it |Government. I know nothing of either Conservative peers 
be attempted by any who are not prepared to rough it in every | out of oflice or of Liberals in it. But as an outsider, I can- 
sense of the word. It is true the worst thirty miles of the road | not admit that the able and thoroughly honest men who are 
will soon be materially abridged when the railway is completed to supposed to have listened to the overtures of the Peers have 
Bear Creek. But the dust throughout is no common dust ; it pursues | by doing so given the least indication of folly or presumption. 
and overwhelms you in heavy clouds; andat the end of the day, as an | The Times says that they assume to be representatives of their 
American put it, the passengers are forced to scrape themselves class, though numbers of their class disclaim them. ‘The Times 
with shingles that they may be certain of their own identity. | assumes in every leading article to be the representative and 
Thus there is no road in the English sense, and if the driver takes | dictator of the English nation, though I am sure multitudes 
it into his head to race, on the supposition, which ours professed, | of all classes in the English nation utterly disclaim it as their 
that we had all insured our lives before starting, the inside fares mouthpiece or their guide. Of course, every one who takes any 
have the sensation of being ground in a coffee-mill. Yet so any part in any scheme which he thinks will be for the good of his 
admirably do these men handle the ribbons, that even in the most class, if be dares to give his name, exposes himself to this charge, 
difficult places I never had any feeling of insecurity. The parts but it is the interest of all who wish well to the land to vindicate 
where one is obliged to ride are nowhere so bad as parts of Nor- | him from it. 
way ; and the mustang, or native horse, though a sullen, unattrac- | ‘I'he worst effect of this language—and I do earnestly conjure the 
tive animal, who will kick his owner as freely as a stranger, is well | Spectator to consider this point—is the habit of suspicion which it 
fitted to the work he has to perform. Were I to make the j diffuses among all classes and all men of each other. How much 
journey again, I should try to make it on horseback. Lastly, the | suspicion is the disease of the working-men, none, I think, can know 
inns are quite below what they should be, and except that all | sowell as themselves. It may be perfectly excusable when it is mani- 
connected with them are perfectly civil and kind, are for the most fested towards any of us who belong to the middle or professional 
part very bad. ‘This is especially the case in the valley itself, | class. We all feel that it is. We come before them trembling, not for 
where only ten years’ leases are granted, and where the hotels in | dread of their power, but lest we should unawares assume any airs of 
consequence are mere wooden skeletons, in which the sound of a | patronage, or should seem to be cultivating their regard for private 
child crying is heard almost equally well in every room. But | ends. But this suspicion, if it is fostered towards other classes, extends 
everywhere the materials for washing are most inadequate ; boots | totheirown. ‘They learn to suspect their own best men, and so fall 
are not cleaned, and it’is difficult to get the means of cleaning | under the power of the worst. It was a wicked thing of the 
them; and some parts of the arrangements are scarcely decent. | Z7imes to strengthen the hands of the mob chiefs who assem- 
Food is abundant, but infamously cooked. ‘These are no reasons | bled a few nights ago to express protest against the men who 
why a strong man should not make the expedition, but there are Were, wisely or not, endeavouring to secure them benefits by 
good grounds why a lady should be cautious before she ventures co-operation with noblemen. I Say it was a wicked use of a great 
onit. The general sentiment of all I have met is, that they are power which God has committed to the writers of that journal, 
glad to have gone and have no wish to return.—I am, Sir, &c., | 80d for which they must give an account to Him. For, as they 
A TRAVELLER. testify themselves, in the next article to the one of which I speak, 
it is Suspicion that has destroyed France,—a suspicion which its 
journalists kept alive in every class against every other, in each 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | member of each class against some other or against its leaders, 
- —>—- | Surely the same causes must produce the same effects. If 
THE PEERS AND THE WORKING-MEN. working-men are taught to suspect all noblemen, to suspect all 
members of the middle-class, lastly, all members of their own 
class, the more power they have, the more ruin will they bring 
on themselves and on England. 
I do not dispute any theories which the Spectator may hold 
about the uselessness of the aristocracy. But if it wishes us who 





surp: 


whole, 
the lake still covered it ; and the best use it could be put to would 





the most startling. 


esting to a stranger. 
itself, and the woodpecker is certainly the predominant birl; but 
butterflies like the White Admiral are very numerous, and now 








distance of Switzerland and the Tyrol. 











(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR. ”)} 
Sir,—No one has a right to be surprised that the Liberal papers 
generally, or the 7imes particularly, should treat the alleged offer of 
certain Peers to labour for social reform as a mere contrivance to 
overthrow Mr. Gladstone's Government, a mere trick to impose 
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are less advanced to understand those theories and sympathize 
with them, it must show us that its theory is not one which makes 
it desire that the aristocracy should prove itself useless. Every 
such effort as that which has been spoken of during the last week, 
is an acknowledgment that men with long descents and large 
estates have duties which they are bound to discharge. Do you 
say the confession is not a true one? Do you say they have not 
duties, or that the duties ought not to be discharged ? 

If you go that length, you at once acquit every Peer who is 
spending his life in ruining his tenants and his country of any 
grave offence. He is merely fulfilling his function ; he is maintain- 
taining the natural position of his order. If we once take that 
line, we shall all begin, journalists included, to maintain the 
dignity of our respective orders, so far as our means serve us, by 
similar courses. And so the end will come sooner than any of us 
are prepared for it. But if the theory does not demand that sacri- 
fice, why may not every indication of energy, of life, of sympathy, 
in every man and in every class, be welcomed and turned to the 
best account? Why may we not give everyone credit for the best 
purpose that is in him, not induce him to follow the worse, by 
denying that he has any other ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. 

P.S.—Lord Carnarvon, I see, as well as Lord Derby and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, deny any participation in this project. I took, 
as the Spectator, the story which was given us. If it was only a 
story, it contains a moral; the question is, what moral ? 








THE DIFFICULTY OF “SCHOOL FEES.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—lI venture through your columns to suggest that neither the 
religious liberty of parents nor the consciences of Nonconformist 
ratepayers need be infringed upon by carrying out Section 25 of 
the Education Act, if School Boards under their bye-laws would 
but make their practice conform strictly to the principle of the 
section and of the whole Act. 

Let the payment of school fees in cases of poverty be invariably 
treated as a matter strictly between the Board and the parent ; 
and in each ascertained case of real poverty let the payment be 
made direct to the parent, in the shape of a cheque or order upon 
the treasurer of the School Board, in some such form as the 
following, viz. :— 

(Under Section 25 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870.) 
To THE TREASURER OF THE ————ScHooL Boarp. 

Pay to [John Smith] the sums mentioned on the coupons attached 
hereto, being the school foes of his child [James Smith] for weeks 
ending ——, 1871, the certificate on the back of the coupons being 
first filled up and signed by the secretary of such public elementary 
school as he may select. 








Signed. 








THE SPECTATOR. [October 21, 187] 


to the main principles of the Act a way will be found out of mon 
of them. = 

Those main principles I take to be these :— 

Ist. Free trade as to the supply of schools, it being, neverth 
less, the duty of the State to see that everywhere suitable stheae 
are provided, . 

2nd. Free choice to parents as to how they educate thej 
children, it being, nevertheless, the duty of the St : 
in secular subjects they are properly educated. 

The way out of our difficulties, I venture to think, is not to 
sacrifice either the one or the other of these main principles, but 
to press them both more fully to their legitimate results in Practice 
—Iam, Sir, &c., 
Llitchin, October 14, 1871. 


ate to see that 


F. SEEBonw, 


(To THe Epitor or Tue “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir, —I observe in your leader on the Education question that the 
Dissenters are still flushed with ‘ dictatorial arrogance,” and 
afflicted with ‘the most wilful blindness.” ‘This is terrible. The 
worst symptom in their case is that they seem inclined to hurl 
back these epithets on Churchmen with tenfold force; and con. 
sidering that they have had to wrest their rights from the closed 
fist of power, and then are asked, even by a paper so generally 
impartial as the Spectator, to be grateful, there might seem some 
| justification for the use of such language. I am glad to know 
| that a sense of the justice of their cause makes them eschew 
| phrases of doubtful value. 
As for my letter, in your editorial note appended to it your 
words are, ‘‘ We deny altogether that the State help given to the 
schools called denominational is in any sense given for the spread- 
| ing of areligious creed.” In your leader you refer to my letter in 
very “candid” terms, and ask in a tone which shows that you 
strongly affirm your own question :—“ Is arithmetic all that 4 
child learns at school? 
| liable to be penetrated through and through with special religious 
| faiths?” You have most effectually denied your denial; for 
assuredly State funds given to support and keep alive denomina- 
tional schools must in some sense sustain the interpenetration of 
| “special religious faiths” with the ordinary school teaching, or in 
| other words, must in some sense be ** given for the spreading of a 
religious creed.” Hence the fact that it is not Pat who proclaims 
his sacred conscience to the world, but the priest ; not Hodge the 
| labourer, but the parson. 
You say, with an emphasis which I admire, that I know “per- 
| fectly well ” the scruples which parents have against sending their 
| children to unsectarian schools. I reply with much emphasis that 
| as far as any knowledge extends in reference to the parents con- 


1s not almost every lesson in history 


~ e . | - ° . 
N.B.—The coupons attached will be taken in payment of the school | templated in the Education Act, I know little of these scruples. I 


fees of the above-mentioned child at any public elementary school in the 

district. 

(Here follow the coupons, with certificate of the child’s having attended | 
school on the back of cach.) 

By such a strict conformity to the principle of the clause in the 
method of carrying it out, it would at least be made clear that the 
payment of the school fees of poor parents out of the rates was in 
no sensein principle or in fact a rate in aid of any schools, whether | 
denominational or otherwise, but plainly a rate in aid of poor | 
parents, to enable them to do what the State compels them to do | 
without starving their families. Ly the adoption of such a method | 
of payment denominational schools would be prevented from | 
coming to the Boards for the wholesale payment of the fees of | 
their poor scholars, and on the other hand, no pretext would any | 
longer exist for robbing poor parents of the right of choice of | 
schools which the Act gives to rich and poor parents alike. 

I would venture to suggest whether, instead of trying to rob the 
poor of their choice of schools, thereby turning the Act into a piece 
of class legislation, it would not be more to the point to consider 
how the choice of schools may be made better than it is. ‘There 
are places where as yet there are none but avowedly denomina- 
tional schools, and I should not be honest if I did not here repeat 
the conviction, which I expressed in your columns while the Edu- | 
cation Bill was before the House, that it will be hard to apply the | 
principle of compulsion in these places so long as such is the 
case. 

I confess that the consideration how many hundreds of thou- | 
sands of children are being each year robbed of what the Kduca- 
tion Act acknowledges to be their birthright inclines one to adopt | 
the tone of a Gallio as regards the little chafing ecclesiastical 
difficulties which are thrown in the way of its successful working, | 
from whichever side they come. Nevertheless, in so far as they 
rest upon earnest conviction, they ought as far as possible to be 
carefully met, and I cannot but believe that by a strict adherence 


| am deeply interested in schools on which the founders have volun- 
tarily spent thousands of pounds without seeking State aid in any 


| form, and I find that the children of Catholics come on the dark 


winter evenings to be taught in a school avowedly Protestant, but 
will not come when the days draw out Jest they should be seen by 
the priest. Experience seems to show that parents choose the 
cheap and good schools, and that they do not exercise their minds 
very much about denominational differences till these are suggested 
to them by interested parties. 

As for the “ few pence ” which you dismiss in such a light and 
easy manner, if they are so few, why insist upon them ? and if, as 
can be easily shown, enormous sums wil! come out of the rate- 
payers’ pockets’ in order to subsidize schools that already draw 
large grants from the taxes, why not treat this part of the question 
with the serious attention whichits magnitude demands? With the 
Dissenters, however, it is no mere matter of pence or pounds, but 
of grave and far-reaching psinciples. 

The Wesleyan postman is a new figure in the dramatis persone 
of this controversy. He is heartily welcome. 1 can only say that 
if he were to use public time to distribute Wesleyan tracts in the 
letter-boxes of his beat, or if he were to offer to carry free of 
charge Arminian pastorals with the morning letters, he would 
deserve to be instantly dismissed. It is because for the time being 
he sinks the Wesleyan in the postman that his salary can be paid 
out of public funds. When the denominational schools take of 
their sectarian livery, as our mutual friend the postman lays aside 
Wesley's theology for the nonce in order to do State work, your 
analogy will be complete. Apologizing for this long trespass on 
your space, I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool, October 17, 1871. 

[Mr. Pearson is warm, or he would see that there was 10 
inconsistency whatever between the two assertions of ours on W hich 
he comments, and that the analogy of the Wesleyan postman is 


SAMUEL PEARSON. 
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October 21, 1871.] 
The Wesleyan postman would certainly not be 
dismissed for gratuitously burdening himself with and distributing 
Wesleyan tracts /0 those who wished to receive them, unless it made 
» late on his beat, which means unless he neglected his official 
a a condition which does not apply to denominational teach- 
xn under the proper conditions, in denominational schools. 
ing ey distribution would be absolutely unrecognized by the 
eet That is precisely the case with the denominational 
rants. ‘The people who receive them give something gratuitously 
a which they are nol paid by the Government whenever they 
eligious teaching of any kind,—the evidence being that if 
they cease to give it they will receive just as much as before, and 
that the Government have, in fact, no longer any means whatever 
of knowing whether itis given at all, and do not even care whether 
o long as the secular teaching is declared to be 


—— 
strictly accurate. 


give I" 


it is given at all, s 
satisfactory —ED. Spe ctator.] 

[To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—l think that you have somewhat misapprehended the feel- 
ings of Liberal Dissenters in relation to the subsidizing of 
Denominational Schools out of school rates. 


Prominence may be given to the injustice of paying rate-money | 


for the propagation of different religious creeds, because it can be 
felt, and can be presented as a real grievance. But I think you 
will find that the disappointment of Liberal Dissenters in the 
present Government is in this: —They did hope that the nation 


was on the eve of something better and more liberal than | 


Denominational teaching; they hoped that a national system of 
common schools would be established, that the children of parents 
of differents sects, Protestant and Romanist, might be gathered 


together in a common place, and might learn practically a lesson | 


of Christianity which the parents have as yet failed to learn; 
they ventured to hope that common schools might teach children 
of anolder growth that there is something to be learnt better 
than “ distinctive church principles ;” they did hope, nay, more, 
they had some confidence, that a Liberal Government such as the 
present promised to be would have had at heart some scheme to 
bring about such a national education ; but their hopes have been 
for the present utterly frustrated. A Liberal Government has pro- 
vided a Tory education ; instead of fostering a common school it 
is doing its utmost to strengthen denominationalism, instead of 
pouring oil on the troubled water of Sectarianism, it is adding 
petroleum to the fire; instead of loosening the prejudices of the 
adult, it is providing for the strait-lacing of the very infant. 
Hence feelings of bitter disappointmentin the present Government 
on the part of Liberal Dissenters; and one would have thought 
that they would have the sympathies of a Liberal Spectator, 

I would venture to suggest a solution of the educational difficulty, 
and a solution that might ultimately do something to solve the 
vexed question of a State Church. Let there be common schools, | 
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‘that this and other questions now coming into view will find their 
due solution, after full and fair discussion, in that Parliament of 
all England of which you are one of the members, and without 

, Which, within my recollection, no great measure has got itself 
passed in the Parliament of Westminster. 

In one of Douglas Jerrold’s comedies, a Frenchman asks how 
we carry on the government in this country, and is told, “It is 
like an egg-glass ; when one side is run out, we turn the other up.” 
Our side is at present hardly run out, but some of these days, 
‘turning the other up” might, as you suggest, bring its com- 
pensation in more ways than one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Banbury, October My, 1871: Henry STONE, 


THE BAPTISTS AND NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
(To THe Epiror oF THe “ Seecraror.”} 
| Sir,—It is too much to hope that your excellent article on “ The 
Dissenters and the Government,” in last week's edition, will con- 
vince the Leaguers who, red-hot for conflict, will not allow to the 
education question any of the latitude usually extended to the 
| working out of a confessedly difficult problem. 
| I have a very sincere regard for the many good and able men 
who do honour to their distinctive principles as Baptists, and are 
ever in the van of progress and liberty, personal, national, and 
| religious; and no one can read Mr. Jenkyn Brown's letter with- 
out responding to its candour and manliness, but is it not too 
| warlike to be practical, and is not this fighting mood into which 
some Dissenters have worked themselves a far greater hindrance 
to the cause of education than the ‘ difliculty ” at which they run 
| full tilt ? 
| To be a Nonconformist and a Baptist does not fortunately 


|involve acquiescence in the resolutions of the Baptist Union, 
| otherwise it might be matter of perplexity to those of us who on 
| the subject of education feel bound to differ from them, and to 
give earnest and practical effect to our conviction that religious 
| teaching and education should not be divorced against the clearly 
| expressed wish of those directly concerned. 
As a protest against State aid to denominational teaching, it is 
| surely enough to abstain from receiving such aid, without our 
| seeking to compel others to conform to our practice, and I 
venture to believe it to be a higher and truer form of protest to 
| be willing under present circumstances thus to consult the con- 
| sciences of others, than to render abortive practical effort towards 
| an undoubted common good by an arbitrary assertion of our own 
| opinions and rights. 
| We have confidence in the truth underlying Nonconformity, not 
as a negative, but as a positive principle; but I do not think we 
shall strengthen it by intolerance, and although I devoutly wish, 
| with Mr. Brown, that the word ‘ Dissenter” was ‘ blotted out,” 
| it will be done most effectually by our building up a better 
To interfere with 


| structure than the one we have retired from. 


supported entirely by rates, or if that be objectionable, by rates | , . ; 
| our neighbour and to make him conform to us is a modern type 


and school fees; and let there be compulsory attendance ; in these | : : : . — 
common schools let there be teaching common toall,—secular, if you | of Nonconformity alien to its noblest and truest spirit.—I am, 
please to call it, but it is good for all that,—and if any number of | Sit; &c-, Jauss Hotnorp. 

parents wish their children to be taught any distinctive church Leeds, October 18, 1871. 
principles, let them or their friends provide for it by payment of | —n 
extra fer. THE NEW POLITICAL INTRIGUE. 

It is surely the business of parents or of their church friends to (To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 

provide for any kind of distinctive church teaching ; it is the | s;,—Your article upon “ Mr. Disraeli’s Flank March” con- 
business of the State to provide for the teaching of that which is ‘tains the following words :—* Greatly as the artizans may stand in 





common to all.—I am, Sir, &c., AN INDEPENDENT. 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—Walking over a field-path in North Oxfordshire with the | 
Spectator of this week in my pocket, I remembered that it was just | 
thirty years since I walked over the same ground, and then I had 
the Spectator in my pocket, and sitting on a stile read an article 
in which it did its best to console its readers for the disastrous 
scattering of the Liberal party which had then just occurred in the | 
general election of 1841. Since then you and I have been specta- | 
tors of many things. We have seen accomplished nearly every 
object which the Liberal party of that day ventured even to dream 
of. I ama Member of the Society of Friends, and therefore a 


Dissenter, but most heartily share your opinion as to the endeav- | 


ours of the Nonconformists to push unduly and threateningly their 
views on education. The right course would seem to be, first, to 
ascertain accurately all the bearings of Mr. Forster's measure 
when brought into work under the very varied circumstances in 
Which it will have to be tried, and to get all the good we can 
ye of it, before breaking to pieces any of its main provisions. 
Cabinets may come, and Cabinets may go, but I have no fear but 


| need of some social reforms in which the State might lend a help- 
ing hand, the agricultural labourers stand in need of more and 
greater, and what is more to the purpose, the ‘ natural leaders of 
the people’ could practically doa great deal more for them even 
without legislation, than they can for the artizaus with it.” 

You will not object, I presume, to insert a valuable testimony 


to your opinions, though it appeared so long ago as September 26, 


1863, in the Saturday Review :— 

*- When the dull season of the year comes round (it is between October 
and the meeting of Parliament) all sorts of odd persons and things have 
their share of public attention, and even agricultural labourers are 
pitied and discussed. At other times they live on with no one 
much to care for them, the farmers looking on them as their 
natural enemies, the parson’s kindly soul getting weary of his long com- 
bat with their helpless, stolid ignorance, and the squire not knowing 
what he can do for them further than build two or three Elizabethan 
cottages, covered with honeysuckle, close to his gates...... We are 
moved to a languid shame and sadness by thinking how true the picture 
is, and what wretched, uncared-for, untaught brutes the people are who 
raise the crops on which we live. ..... There is a wailing over the 
dirt and vice and misery that must prevail in houses where seven or 
eight persons, of both sexes and all ages, are penned up together for the 
night in one foul, vermin-baunted bedroom. The picture of agricultural 
life unrolls itself before us as it is painted by those who know it best. 
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We see the dull, clouded mind, the bovine gaze, the brutality and reck- 
lessness, the simple audacity of vice, the confused hatred of his betters, 
which mark the English peasant, unless some happy fortune has saved 
him from the general lot.” 

Those who dwell in agricultural districts can testify at this hour 
to much that is true in the Saturday's statement, and if this be the 
case, would it not be better for the Peers and others who have 
given their adhesion to the ‘*‘ New Social Movement ” first to look 
at home, or at all events to /aclude the agricultural labourer in 
their programme? The new movement may prove as politically 
disastrous to its promoters as their attempt at Reform in 1867.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Penmellyn, St. Columb, October 16, 1871. W. Il. Norrny. 


PARISHIONERS AND INCUMBENTS IN AMERICA. 


[To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Srr,—Will you allow one who has been a constant reader of your | 


paper for many years to say a few words in regard to the selection 


of incumbents by parishioners? I must confess myself at a loss | 


to understand how a system which works efficiently in the States 
should be regarded by you as impracticable in England. 

In what I have to say on this subject, I shall confine myself to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country. You are doubt- 
less aware that in most, if not all, the States the Legislature has given 
full corporate powers to all congregations. ‘Ihe members of these 


[October 21, 1871. 


| Lam a member of the vestry of an Episcopal Church mapa 

our largest cities. We pay our Rector $6,000 a year, When b 
was elected, twelve years ago, the church was strongly Evangelic : 
in opinion, and elected a distinguished clergyman of that th 
‘The members of the church have so changed in opinion that L 
imagine his successor will be a man of far less pronounced views 
Still he is as firmly supported in his rights and his Wishes - 
attentively followed, as a rector would be under any circumstances 
The entire secular government of the church is in the Vestr 
The rector does not wish to interfere, and the church siden 
take so little interest in it that the vestry really fills the vacancies 
made in its own body, and it is diflicult to get five-and-twenty 
persons together at the Easter meeting. In the election of a rector 
the views of the members of the church would be sought for and 
respected, but as no one knows when a rector is to be chosen, the 
{| vestrymen are not selected with that in view. 

One great evil with us is the migratory lives our clergymen lead 
seldom remaining many years in the same place. But I think 
this is chiefly owing to other causes than the mode of election — 
| the changeable character of our people, the inequality of incomes 
| &c. One result of it is that merit is more respected with us than 

with you, and the better livings are occupied by the abler clergy, 
I know there is a great difference between an Established 

| Church and a voluatary association. All who attend our churches 
| are Episcopalians from choice, and they alone govern them. With 


religious corporations are sometimes the proprietors of pews, and | you the rights of all parishioners, whether Churchmen or Dis. 
sometimes those who join them and pay a certain amount yearly | senters, whether devout or irreligious, must be regarded. Still [ 
for their support, without regard to the holding of pews. ‘These | never visited an English country parish without perceiving the evils 


Church members elect annually on Easter Monday two wardens 
and a vestry, varying in number from, say, six to twenty, 
which is the governing body of the association. To it is 
entrusted usually the election of the rector. Sometimes 
a veto-power is reserved to the Church members at large, 
but generally [ believe not. The person elected rector is 
instituted by the bishop, whose powers, I imagine, are about the 
same as with you. This system has its faults of course, but in the 
main it works well. It is certain that the laity would never con- 
sent to any system which deprived them of all control over the 
choice of their ministers, and this feeling is gradually extending to 
the British provinces, and will result eventually in the system 
being universally adopted there. 

The boundary between the spiritual authority of the rector and | 
the secular authority of the wardens and vestry is of course very | 
vague, and misunderstandings do at times arise. But these con- 
troversies are not more freyuent and more bitter with us than 
with you, and less disastrous to the Church at large ; for with us, 
if a rector and his congregation disagree, either the former resigns 
and leaves, or if he be supported by a majority, the minority, if | 


| 





| resulting from the despotic powers of the parson and his independ- 

ence of his people, and without being somewhat shocked at the low 
| property views which seemed to be prevalent with regard to so 
| sacred a trust and calling ; and I have not been convinced even by 
your arguments that these frightful evils cannot be in part reme- 
died. Even such ascene as was witnessed lately during the election 
of a parson by the ratepayers seems to me less scandalous than 
the advertisement which recently appeared in the /ie/d newspaper 
of a clergyman seeking for a ‘‘sole charge” for the winter in a 
hunting district, or than any of the advertisements of livings for 
sale which appear in the Times. 

One word in conclusion. You say ‘* the ratepayers as a mass 
are either careless or Calvinist.” ‘his classification [ should have 
expected to find in the Record rather than iu your columns. With 
us the Calvinists are in a very decided minority, and my observa- 
tions in England made me suppose it was so with you. But 
assuming it to be so, would the ‘‘ careless” leave the election 
entirely to the Calvinists? Are there not a large class—careless 
Gallios, if you please—who, nevertheless, have some interest in 
religious worship, and who have sufficient wisdom and power to 





large enough, leave the church, and get the requisite authority to | insist on that liberality which the Calvinists detest? Do you not 
establish another (so that there are two churches where there was | believe that High-Churchmen like Goulburn and Liddon and 
but one before); or they join other churches in the neighbourhood. | Broad-Churchmen like Maurice and Brooke would find livings, and 





In many parts of England, however much the parish, as I under- | 
stand it, differs from the rector, the members must either submit | 
or become Dissenters. 

The powers of our Rectors are small as compared with yours, 
although these greatly vary in different dioceses, and even in dif- 
ferent churches in the same diocese; but it is generally the clergy- 
man’s own fault if he does not have all the control which any 
reasonable man could desire. ‘The tenets of perhaps one-quarter 
of the Churches in the land, chiefly those in large places, are well 
defined. For instance, ‘lrinity Church, New York (the wealthiest 
religious corporation in the world, with half-a-dozen large auxiliary 
churches and an income of nearly £100,000 a year), is High- 
Church. Its vestry, one may assume, will always confine itself 
to High-Churchmen in selectivg its numerous clergy. St. 
George’s Church, in the same city, is, on the other hand, 
strongly Evangelical, and its rector always belongs to that | 
party. But the great majority of the parishes are more colourless 
in their opinions, and although the Evangelical party regard the 
bulk of them as High-Church in tendency, the members dislike 
extremes, and regard Dean Close, Mr. Purchas, and Mr. Voysey 
(though the latter, I am thankful to say, is a variety not found in | 
our Church) alike as nuisances, and wish the Church well rid of 
them. In these Churches a moderate High-Churchman may and 
often is succeeded in the rectorship by a moderate Evangelical, 
and the opinions of the rector for the time being and of the 
bishop have great influence. Indeed, the alvisory influence of 
the bishop is so great, that a prelate of tact aud judgment can 
really, I should say, nominate half the rectors in his diocese. Most 
of the churches are always ready to listen to his opinion; many 
of them ask him to select their rector for them. 


good livings too? It seems to me you do not make sufficient 
allowance for the wide diversity of tastes, opinions, and early 
education, which would, I think, cause a like diversity in the 
chosen rectors. Besides, the most numerous Dissenting body in 
England is not Calvinistic. If, however, the great body of earnest 


| Churchmen in England are Calvinist, although I am not oue 
‘myself, I am not prepared to say that they have not the right 


usually allowed to every majority, —the right to the chief voice in 
government.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Washington, September 16. C. H. ft. 


BOOKS. 

i 

RUSSIA.* 
Tuere has been recently published at Leipzig a pamphlet which 
well deserves the attention of whoever is curious to know about 
the present condition of Russia. It is in German, and anony- 
mous, the author styling himself merely ‘* A Russian,” and its 
title is Russland am 1 Januar, 1871. From internal evidence 


| we infer the writer to be from the Baltic Provinces, and there 


are pages which even forcibly suggest the probability of our 
having to do with the work of one who has acquired considerable 
reputation by several masterly publications on modern Russia. But 
whoever the writer may be, the present essay is most interesting, 
for it furnishes the clearest and fullest summary of the means 
and condition of Russia, and it needs no comment to point 
out the value of such information at a moment when so much un- 








* Russland an 1 Januar, Us71. Leipzig. 
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October ZI, 1871.| THE 
er the political horizon of Europe, and political 
ulation is so largely affected with misgivings about the 
‘ tions and powers of Russia. Undoubtedly, a bias unfavour- 
ry to those Slavouic aims and purposes which animate 
ey so-called Muscovite party, and constitute the peculiarly- 
aggressive political code of which General Fadajeff has made him- 
self the forcible organ, ruus markedly through the pages of this 
mphlet. But this does not impair its particular importance, 
which resides, not in the author’s polemics, but in his figures and 
statements. It is the singular amount of data given, the mass of 
itive information furnished, which makes in our eyes this suc- 
cinct essay SO valuable a contribution to our knowledge about a 
State which certainly invites attention. 
No experience was brought home more keenly to the Russian 
Government by the Crimean campaign than that of the military 
weakness consequent on the vast distances in the Empire with no 
proportionate means for rapid communication. Therefore on con- 
clusion of peace it set itself at once to work to create a network of 
railways, and the writer of a remarkable article in the July num- 
ber of the EVinburyh Review goes so far as emphatically to affirm 
that the creation of these lines has quite transformed the strategical 
facilities of the Russian Empire. ‘The ‘“ Russian” quite admits the 
changes wrought in the condition of the country by the creation 
of these lines, as he also testifies tojthe singular activity displayed 
in their promotion, but the figures given by him certainly do not 
seem to warrant for them generally great commercial returns. 
The first railways were made by the State, which latterly suc- 
ceeded in taking advantage of a speculative mania to dispose of 
most to companies, but only in a few instances have the profits 
relieved the ‘T'reasury of the guarantee secured by the deed of 
sale; nor, if we are to trust the statistical figures adduced in 
these pages, would it seem that the sparse population and unde- 


aos 
certainty hangs OV 


veloped industry of the Empire are likely to alter this state of | 


things for sometime. ‘The interesting fact to note, however, is that 
the Government in pushing the creation of railway communication 
distinctly considers military objects of paramount importance. We 
learn that it has been resolved vo sanction the building of new lines 
henceforth only under the express limitation that one-fourth of the 
work to be done within the year be expended on specilied lines, 
which are avowedly constructed merely tosubserve strategical pur- 
poses. We should be glad to know how many of these purely military 
lines are supplicd only with single rails, as we have been assured. 
There is no information in the pamphlet on this important point, 
yet it is self-evident that lines in such a condition can never 


prove adequate means for the rapid transport of large bodies of | 


troops and stores in a sudden emergency, over vast distances. 
We venture to draw the attention of the Edinburgh reviewer to 
this point. 

Probably the most important sections in the pamphlet are the 
two that treat of the Imperial finances, and of the results so far 
attained by the measure for the emancipation of the Serfs. Un- 
deniably the power of Russia, as a State, must depend mainly 
on these two points, for war cannot be waged without money, 
and a country cannot put forth strength abroad if within it is 
distracted. It is, then, a capital question for whoever cares to 
gauge the actual force at the disposal of this mysterious colossus, 
how far its real power be at all commensurate with its 
bulk,—to learn what may be the money resources at the com- 
mand of the Empire, and what progress may have been made in 
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_unworked because material means and requisite intelligence are 
‘wanting. Bat there are two heavy weights that press terribly on 
Russian Ministers of Finance,—the depreciation of the currency, 

/ and the difficulty of finding any productive imposts but a poll-tax 
in a country so little blessed with manufactures. The former evil, 
represented by a paper currency of more than 700,000,000 roubles, 
has disturbed all money transactions, and is causing the most 
| perplexing oscillations in prices. It is a cancer which Minister 
after Minister has vainly sought to grapple with. The second 
vevil, that of taxation, is not less grievous. It is true that 
| from sheer impossibility, after centuries of serfdom, of securing the 
| continued rivetting of the emancipated town serfs to their town 
| domicile, the city poll-taxes have been converted into a tax on 
trades; but still in the rural communities the old system pre- 
| vails, and this is estimated to impose in some localities a pay- 
/meut of not less than twelve roubles a head on every male 
peasant, irrespective of age. ‘The mode of assessment is too 
characteristic of Russian things not to be noticed. It rests on 

| that simple principle of common holding which is the distin- 
| guishing feature of Russian rural organization and the main- 
| spring of Russian Socialism. ‘The tax is imposed, not on the in- 
| dividual, but on the community, which is bound for the sum to the 
State, and is left to assess its members as it sees fit. ‘The necessary 
| condition of such a system is that the members of a community must 
be bound to its soil, for if they could betake themselves away at 

| will, the tax might soon fall in some localities on a few individuals. 
| In the days of serfage this condition was not out of order, but now 
| that the peasants have been declared free, and have been directly 
| prompted by the State to become owners, the incompatibility of 
| such a principle with the new system has made itself felt. We 
have already said that in the towns an alteration has already been 

| introduced, but in the rural districts nothing has yet been done, 
| and what is curious, a proposal for the conversion of the poll tax into 
a land tax directly assessed on the separate holdings and without 
any guarantee on the part of the community, bas not met with 
favour. The Russian peasantry are attached to their communal 
system, which practically acts as a poor law, securing to every in- 
dividual a certain maintenance,—an indefeasible title, irrespective 
of personal industry or thrift, to the perpetual enjoyment of a 
patch of land. This is the so-called Mir, that institution which 
is the cherished object of enthusiastic Slavophiles, but in the 
eyes of many, amongst whom is our author, is the source of infi- 
nite evils to Russia, in the destruction of any vigorous sense of 
individuality in the peasantry. It is an eminently typical fact, 
| that although the law sanctions the conversion of common into 
| individual holdings at the desire of two-thirds of the community, 
; there is no case on record of this power having been put in force. 
The capital event of the present Emperor's reign—one that must 
' for all time make it memorable—is the emancipation of the Serfs, 
| and our author gives interesting data as to the progress of this 
great organic change. ‘The Imperial decree of 1861 declared all 
| serfs free, and conferred on every male a specified lot of land, vary- 
| ing in quantity according to quality and site. ‘The land was to be 
| held in perpetual copyhold, the payments being fixed for a term of 
| twenty years. If then the peasant desires to convert his copyhold 
| tenure into freehold, he is entitled to exact purchase at a fixed 
| price of his homestead and curtilage, but his acquisition of the 
remaining land depends oa the readiness of the owner to sell. 
Should he be so disposed, then the State steps in, assesses the 











the conversion of a serf population little capable of active | value of the land, and assumes a charge of 80 per cent. on the pur- 
patriotism into a people of freemen invested with the strong senti- | chase-money, which it pays to the owner in interest-bearing bonds, 
ments that should spring from a sense of ownership. A mere tiger | taking on itself the task of getting repayment in a course 
cub may indeed be without teeth or claws, but the ogre that is | of forty-nine years from the peasants, who besides, have to find 
supposed capable to tear you to pieces must needs have his fangs | the other 20 per cent. on the purchase-money. But there is yet 
grown, if he is in truth to be so dangerous. another provision whereby it is rendered possible for the owners to 
The year 1862 marks the beginning of an improved system of | force the peasants in spite of themselves to purchase their copy- 
accounts. What happened before in the Exchequer escapes in- | hold occupations, and it is by the voluntary surrender of this 
vestigation, but from that moment it is possible to see clear. In| 20 per cent. Let the landlord elect to forego this amount, and 
1862 the receipts amounted to 332,000,000 roubles, while the ex- | the peasant must become an owner at his bidding. In 1861 there 
penditure reached 345,000,000 roubles. Every successive year were found to be in Russia 9,959,717 male serfs, of whom 
until the beginning of the current one showed a deficit, which | 6,245,034 had come to terms about land through the medium of 
amounted by the end of 1869 in the aggregate to 360,000,000 | Government machinery in March this year. ‘The mortgage con- 
tracted for this operation amounted to 550,000,000 roubles, which, 


roubles, or 50,000,000 a year, a sum made good by periodical loans, 
of which only a very small portion was devoted to works of im- | bearing 6 per cent. interest, should be paid off by the peasants in 


provement. In the current year’s estimates for the first time there forty-nine years. We believe that so far the authorities have been 
8 an expected equilibrium, incomings and outgoings being put | tolerably successful in obtaining from the newly enfranchised 
at 478,000,000 roubles—one-third of the latter being spent on the | peasants the dues to which by law they have made themselves 
War Office—a proportion greatly in excess of what is allotted in | liable, but it remains a question how much longer they may con- 
any other country. This is unsatisfactory enough in a State so tinue amenable when we are informed that a large proportion 
far behind in the most important respects; where schools are have become purchasers only under coercion from their lords. ‘The 
hardly to be found, and the richest stores of natural wealth lie latter are, as a body, so uneasy as to the possible consequences of 
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this land legislation that they seek a settlement that may be 
considered final even at a loss of 20 per cent. Again, we meet 
with the singular fact, and it is noteworthy as a proof of how 
little the sense of freehold has taken hold of the Russian peasantry’s 
mind, that no less than 570,000 serfs have chosen to come to an 
extra-legal arrangement with their lords, by which they have been 
content to receive scot-free one-fourth of the land lot, which by 


law they were entitled to get on payment with Government | 


assistance. We cannot be surprised to learn that year by year the 
proportion of involuntary enfranchisements at the dictation of the 
lords is on the increase, and that discontent is becoming more and 
more apparent amongst the peasantry, both at payments which 
they declare to be in excess of what they can bear, and at their 


obligatory attachment to the soil for the long period over which | 


their payments have to run. In the opinion of our author this 
forms the point which will call for immediate attention. He con- 
siders the groundwork of the measure of 1861 to have been dis- 
tinguished by a proper understanding of Russian conditions, and to 
be deserving of all praise on the score of well-adapted provisions. 


But he holds that circumstances imperatively demand the abolition 


of a coercive enactment which binds a generation immovably to a 


spot, and so imposes an unbearable fetter on the development of | 


individual pursuits which must become more and more galling, 
and more and more injurious in proportion, as, through railways 
and other means, it is sought to stimulate the general productive- 
ness of the Empire. 

The impression left after the perusal of this pamphlet on our 
minds is, on the whole, that Russia, though big and full of resources, 
is yet unwieldy from imperfect development; and gzeatly cramped, 
partly by natural conditions, and partly by administrative evils 
which are still far from being relieved. Our author goes 
systematically through every branch of the State and every section 
of the administration. ‘The figures given show certainly advance 
in wealth and improvement in internal arrangement, yet both are 
greatly in the rear of what is shown by other countries. There is 
a deadness about the whole life of the Empire, a certain barbarous 
sluggishness, which does not offer the conditions for the kind of 
vigour requisite for the efforts incumbent on that spirit of aggres- 
sive ambition which Russia is freely credited with harbouring. No 
doubt “a Russian” is animated with strong views which may 
colour some of his conclusions and render him throughout partial. 
Let the reader take his data and his figures and form then bis own 
conclusions. It is not as a controversial pamphlet, but as a sum- 
mary of positive information, that we recommend the perusal of 
this thin treatise, the amount of solid matter in which is cer- 
tainly not to be measured by the tinyness of its size. Anyhow, 
we apprehend that there are few, especially in this country, who 
will not admit that they have found in these pages much which 
they did not kuow before on a subject of the very greatest political 
interest, 


TEMPLE’S RUGBY SERMONS, 1862-67.* 


Sucu is the simple—must we add unattractive ?—heading, of as | 


valuable a little compendium of Christian thought as it is rarely, 
very rarely, our lotto meet with. ‘ Sermon” is a wordof ill omen 
in the ears of a nineteenth-century generation, but it has occasion- 
ally the wisdom to recognize that which Mr. Helps has so happily 
designated the /aw of exceptivity, and Temple’s Rugby Sermons 
will undoubtedly come within that law. 
and dry bones of doctrine are, we all know by painful experience, 
too often all the preacher has to offer, and it is not because a man 
feels no spiritual hunger that he turns away in disgust. ‘The 


secret of Dr. Temple’s power—and few who heard and few who 


read these sermons will deny the power—is the deep spiritual 
insight always so closely allied to an intense human sympathy. 
Nothing can seem tamer than the surface of these sermons. Open 
the book, and you probably light on some very unoriginal remark, 
taking it apart from its context; you certainly meet with no 
new theories, no learned expositions, no new reading of the text. 
The longest sermon could scarcely have taken more than ten 
minutes to preach, and hardly one will contribute an iota to the 
already over-stuffed brains of the theologian. 
is Dr. Temple’s attitude as a teacher? It is just that 


of a traveller amongst dark mountains where many have | 


lost their way, who has himself, “with aching hands and 
bleeding feet,” gained some clear height, and boldly turns back 
again to give a helping hand to those who are struggling below to 
find the path and avoid the dangers he has safely passed. Or, 
like a student who, having at considerable expenditure of heart 





* Temple's Rugby Sermons, 1862-67. London and New York: Macmillan and Co. 
1871. 
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and brain solved many an intricate problem, helps his Giles nn 
exactly by giving them the key, but by working out with +a 
once again the difficulties he has himself mastered. Dr. Tem 7" 
thoroughly understands the truest use of the pulpit. To an 
thinking human being must inevitably come the moment an 
in bitterness of soul he fancies he is treading the wine-pregg 
alone. Grappling with some thought, perhaps, intense in its 
temerity or its evilness, suffocating in its struggle for niastery, he 
dares not tell his fellows, however intimate, the pain, the tempta- 
tion, the difficulty. ‘The doubt must, with all its resnits for good 
or evil, be encountered alone; he gives no sign, or fancies he 
gives none, yet down into the dark pit plunges the master, 
‘I have been there once before you,’ he seems to say; ‘you are 
sounding no unknown depths. In fact, you are not down so very 
deep, after all, if there were only daylight; step up with me? 
And so in every phase of their inner life, in all their 
| doubts, fears, difficulties, struggles, and temptations, the worst 
trial of all, the sense of utter loneliness, was for ever dispelled for 
those who listened to that Master's voice. In the third Sermon, on 
“The Unknown Guidance of God,” this is peculiarly illustrated, 
No power probably seems more irresistible than the power of cir- 
cumstance. Dr. ‘Temple never for a moment ignores this power, 
| To the man who pleads the circumstances in which he was placed 
| as the sufficient excuse for his fault, he thinks ‘* it generally use- 
| less to give much answer ;” but, ‘‘ to the Christian, who seeks not 
| to make foolish excuses, yet feels all these strange doubts and 
| perplexities about the circumstances of his own life,—to the 
| Christian, who cannot repress a regret, perhaps a passionate regret, 
| that circumstances should have so painfully corresponded with his 
| weakness, and that he should have been tried just in the way he 
| believes he was least fit for trial,” he shows, with the sympathetic 
| power of one who has trodden that rough road in spirit before, 
how God has led many in paths they have not known. He is 
| quite ready to confess that for much, possibly to the end of life, 
| the tried spirit may feel that trial did no good, but harm; the 
| burden may appear, to the end, too heavy, the temptation too 
| strong. It may be, he admits, that perplexities of this sort willnot be 
wholly cleared away, but yet enough be understood to throw some 
light on the dark road. ‘You have been tried, and you have 
| fallen, and you wish you had never been so tried; yet perhaps 
| your fall was a revelation of your weakness, made in time to save 
you from a worse fall of which you kuow nothing, but towards 
which you were just then rapidly approaching.” Again, a little 
further on, * Our life may suit our needs, either by the outer 
| being adapted to the inner, or by the inner being adapted to the 
| outer.” ‘That is a sentence which will be pondered by many who 
heard it, in the after years, when some at least will be learning 

| that 





“ Tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d.” 
Nothing, perhaps, that Christ ever taught has been more fraught 
with meaning, and been more often missapplied, than his declara- 
tion that he who would save his life should lose it, but he who 
would lose it should find it unto life eternal. It is the key-note of 
this volume,—the key-note probably of the life of one of whom 
| it may be said, his own life is hid with Christ in God. We need 
scarcely say the pitch is high throughout the volume. Dr. ‘Temple 
might have the old saying of Bacon ever before his mind, that 
‘¢he who aims high shoots the higher for it, though he shoot not 
as high as he aim.” ‘The capacity for self-sacrifice is still the 
gauge of the measure of a man’s soul. ‘The condition of all 
| spiritual advancement, says Dr. ‘Temple, is self-abandonment :— 
“ When we are told that the meek shall inherit the earth, we may 
think of this inheritance as an enjoyment to the man who thus obtains 
it; or may think of the pleasure to the man’s self of thus having power 
and influence and trust; we may think of it as an earthly reward. But 
| it is obvious that the unselfish man cannot think of it so, or he loses the 
| very unselfishness which won it all. He must by tho nature of the case, 
unless he sinks to a lower level, find it no pleasure of this sort, no mere 
| place of repose, no such enjoyment as a rich man finds in bis riches, no 
| freedom from anxiety; on the contrary, it is not unlikely that this very 
blessing may be to him an added burden, fresh anxiety, fresh responsi- 
bility, from which in his weaker moments he would fain escape. It is 
a blessing; but the blessing is found in the greater opportunity for 
| being unselfish, in the deeper sense of surrendering his will to God's 
will, in the lifting of his unselfishness as it were to a higher and more 
heavenly standard.” 
He does battle to the utmost with the valetudinarian Christianity 
which is always on the look-out for spiritual ease. ‘ The 
Gospel never teaches a sort of spiritual luxuriousness, whose 
enjoyment is that of fighting no battle, bearing no burdep, 
making no effort. To ambition the Gospel promises not the 
highest rewards, but the most difficult tasks. To love the 
Gospel offers not shelter from suffering, but opportunities for self- 
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perifice. To repentance the Gospel gives not the removal of | dom met with a book it is easier to misquote. With the fearless- 
temptation, but strength to meet it.” He dreads above all things ness of a man who is afraid of no truth, he grapples with mysteries 
the apathetic attitude of the mind towards spiritual things which | which, but for his wise handling, might have perplexed, possibly 
js one form of temptation at least special to the age. So much of | warped, the life of many whom he taught. These passages are the 
positive evil has been combated and slain, so much of a public | most valuable in the book. There is one on growth through falling 
tone of life is at least decorous, almost Christian, that a man is | which we long to quote, but our space forbids. But the moral 
in danger of thinking there is no special fight to be maintained. | courage which sustained the mind in uttering some of these 
Dr. Temple does not quote the happy epigram of another teacher, dark truths is to be found in the speaker's personal realization of 
and say that ‘‘ the Devil is trying his last and greatest device of all, | the divine fullness of the truth he puts in these words:—‘* When 
and is shamming dead;” buthe gives warning that the special James and John were ambitious of high places near our Lord's 
danger to which those who heard him were exposed was not a risk | throne, he promised them, not that they should sit on his right 
of open, profligate, and deliberate sin, *‘but of slipping quietly | hand or on his left, but that they should drink of his cup and be 
down the stream, neither earnest lovers of truth, nor generous | baptized with his baptism. And now Christians who wish to serve 
in their sacrifice for what is right, nor firm believers in the | him shall be rewarded, not by his love—no, for that they have always 
presence of God, nor devoted to what elevates our common had—but by being enabled to love him, for that is the highest of 
humanity.” At times Dr. Temple turns round and propounds a | all blessings. ‘I’o be loved is indeed a blessing ; but to love, what 
question which, once asked, must by its very nature go on gathering | can compare with that? Happiness it is, and strength, and holi- 
force till it be answered. ‘Thus, at one moment he puts theinquiry, | ness all in one, and the road by which we reach it is single- 
“What ought greater knowledge and a better education to do | hearted obedience.” 
for a man? ‘That surely was a question in which every | ee 


member of his audience was interested, a question to which | AN AMERICAN COOKERY-BUOK.* 
“ALL ALE ASL “ivi- i. 


it was necessary their lives should furnish a reply. It must have | 
seemed a very short ten minutes in which he gave his own solu- | 'iere is only one proper way of reviewing a cookery-book, and 


tion, but for its very brevity his concluding sentence would be more | that is to try all the receipts in it. Unfortunately this is not pos- 


likely to be remembered :—“* We ourselves shall one day feel with sible for anyone under the rank of a writer in a Quarterly, A 
bitterest shame nothing is so worthless as a knowledge which does | weekly newspaper cannot afford so much time to its contributors. 
not ennoble.” Perhaps, some of the most valuable of these pages | Complaints would flow in from all quarters, beginning with the 
are those devoted to what, after all, is one of the great facts to be | #uthor of the book, communicating themselves to those who 


faced in human life, the necessity of pain ; and perhaps no lesson he | would gladly be readers, and being faithfully transmitted by the 
ever gave, wWillin after years bear more fruit than that in which he editor. Imagine the stereotyped answer that would be given to all 
proved how the highest pleasures und the deepest joys are won, | ‘™quiries, “ The reviewer is just half-way through the fried fish. 
often won only, by a liberal expenditure of pain. ‘+ Go from the If a number of rich dishes taken together produced dyspepsia, 
lowest to the highest, go from the pleasures of indulgence to the there would be a further delay. Under all the circumstances, it is 
pleasures of affection, and observe how the height of such pleasure perhaps as well that too much time is not given. ‘The old story 
isalways founded on some sort of self-denial.” We can see, he | of the orator whose speech did not bear more than one exami- 
adds, how pain is bound up with the highest kind of life, even | "tion, but was only intended to be heard once, may apply to 
with the very happiness of that life ; then sight leaves us, and we other things which look tempting at first, though they would soon 
lose their savour. We do not mean this as any reflection on the 


are commanded to trust. : i 
It is characteristic of the teaching in this little volume that | receipts collected by Mrs. Harland, many of which we think would 
much of the deepest thought in it is given in so unobtrusive a stand the practical test, if indeed it could be applied at all in 


manner, in such extreme simplicity of language, that its force | England. For certain purely Americau prodacts it might be 
might be unperceived by any careless learner. And yet we could | D&cessary to take a voyage across the Atlantic, while ingredients 
quote a page on the grain of mustard-seed alone which contains | ®t@ constantly used which, though attainable here, are not 
the germ of a thought which might influence a life-time :— common. When we are told that pea and tomato soup and bean 
“Look at history, and see how true the doctrine is, not only of the and corn soup are vory simple dishes, the first requiring only a 
quart of tomatoes and the latter either Shaker sweet corn or canned 


kingdom of heaven, but of every othor power that has really held sway | 
among man. In almost all cases ‘the great, the permanent work has | green corn, we are reminded of the passage from Dickens quoted 


been done, not by those who seemed to do very much, but by those who | ; ’ T ‘ , : 
: . ‘ ’ in Mrs. Harl ace. ‘There we have an account of the 

seemed to do very little. Our Lord’s founding of the Church was but : He and’s preface ne A thea ee 
genuine English cookery-book, the Complete British Housewife, a 


the most striking instance of a universal rule. He seemed to all outside : — : 
spectators to do almost nothing. The Roman rulers hardly knew of | lady who was quite exasperating in her coolness. ‘+ She would say, 
his name. At the time of his death, most assuredly no statesman living | «fake a salamander,’ as if a general should command a private to 


would have spoken of what he had done as having any real importanco | a "a — or. * Tt j 
or likely to exert any real influence. And those who had heard of him | catch a Tartar. Or she would casually = the order, 2 practed ae 
handful’ of something entirely unattainable.” It is our misfortune, 


would most assuredly have thought most of just that which we know . 
was worth least. Had they tried to give an account of his power, they | not Mrs. Harland’s fault, if some of her most tempting dishes are 


would have recounted how a great multitude followed him into | out of the reach of ordinary English households, Yet neither this, 
Jerusalem with palm branches and with songs of triumph, and this : = li h hich we shall 
they would have considered a proof that he could make some impres- | 29F the occasional tendency to culinary heresy on which we 
sion. But they would have said nothing, and could have said nothing, have to enlarge presently, ought to detract from the real value of 
of the small band of Apostles and disciples who had drunk in from their | the book. 

il ete ikon aon 6 phe , i | 
association with him an impression that can never now be effaced from Even if we leave out of sight the several receipts which need ex 


the souls of mankind. And this, I say, is but the greatest instance of a : 
universal rule... ... If we turn to other histories beside those of | clusively American products, we are struck by the variety of those 


the — people, there can be little doubt that had we lived at the | that remain. ‘The principle upon which the author has proceeded 
tim ] oule av } ( ‘ric . : 
6 we should have thought more of the work of Pericles than of the is favourable to such an accumulation, for Mrs. Harland has been 


work of Socrates. The few men whom Socrates taught to think would ‘ , : ‘ : 
seem a poor result of a great man’s labour in comparison with the | steadily collecting receipts for fifteen years, never losing an oppor- 
splendour with which Pericles surrounded his country; and yet the tunity of adding to her store, and making each receipt her own by 


ah Socrates are stirring us still, while the work of Pericles is | the test of practical experience. A book compiled in this way 
nothing but a splendid memory.” 6 : . 
But di stake . th fi s i full of Oita | ought to inspire us with some confidence. We may not be sure of 
a eee oe ee ee ee ee oe ee finding the most approved dishes, such as haunt the pages of pro- 
thought. ‘* How hard it is,” he adds, after showing the quicken- | fessed cookery-books, need an infinite variety of materials, and 
ing power of that inner life, ** how hard it is to live by that truth | = ‘ : 
ourselves, to feel that the power of life is to be cate | inside, not ren oe poe ag 4 * ~ prntoae -_ om norms Br soot 
outside ; in the heart and thoughts, not in the visible actions and | = ware 2 ee peg foll 
show; in the living seed. not ia ti : lant which h i ' selves and within the reach of humbler mortals. We may follow 
: a ving seed, not in the plant which has no root ":— | hor without being restricted to the choice between meagre simpli- 
other ith —— ais a us ave odo oe — gen aap city and lavish expenditure. It is true that it will sometimes be 
sort of neat show of outer good qualities without anything within to | Decessary to resort to new materials, and that old-fashioned cooks 
correspond, just like children who plant blossoms without any roots in| may hold up their hands in horror. But anything is to be 
Se —_— to make a pretty show for the hour! We iind faults in our | welcomed which saves us from the monotony too often prevalent 
es and we cut off the weed, but we do not root it up: we find some- | : one . . : 
thing wanting in ourselves, and we supply it not by sowing the divine even in families which might command bd orn penis 
seed of a heavenly principle, but by copying the deeds that the principle | There is no need for the joint of one day and the cold meat of the 
eugat to produce,” ‘ next if a little care is taken, nor is it incumbent upon cooks when 





Notwithstandi is ex simplici implici i ion 

“otwithstanding his extreme s icity 

resi lt f i S exter oe simplicity, ° simplicity which * Common-Sense in the Household: a Manual of Practical Housewifory. By Marion 
sults Irom an alsence of ambiguity in his thought, we have sel- | Harland. New York: Charles Scribuer and Co. 1871. 
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they make anything exceptional to resort to almost fabulous ex- | 
pense. Mrs. Harland evidently contemplates no slight amount 
of personal attendance and supervision on the part of the mistress 
of the house. We sce this in the chapter devoted to servants, and 
also in the hint given to wives never to do their work standing 
when they can do it as well sitting. Her own practice has been 
consistent with her advice, and she tells amusingly of the way in 
which she has surprised her husband by preparing ice-creams 
while he was shaving or dressing. ‘‘I have often,” she says, 
“laughed in my sleeve at seeing my John walk through the cellar 
in search of some mislaid basket or box, whistling carelessly, without 
a suspicion that his favourite delicacy was coolly working out its 
own solidification under the inverted barrel on which I chanced to 
be leaning at his entrance.” ‘The mary similar surprises which, | 
according to Mrs. Harland, are to be prepared for husbands will do 
much, if there is such a thing as gratitude, to add to the happiness 
of families. We might mention several dishes given in the book with 
which we should be quite ready to be surprised at any time. Our 
only fear is that if we were to speak of them in the household, we 
should be told with a shrug of the shoulders that they were purely 
American. 

It is possible that English people will not be disposed to adopt 
the receipts for squirrel soup or stewed squirrels, though Mrs. | 
Harland says she has eaten some of the first, which was really 
delicious. Perhaps, too, the book prescribes too lavish an employ- 
ment both of cream and of oysters. We are thus somewhat tantal- | 
ized when we are told that after using cream sauce for salmon we 
shall never be quite content with any other. Similarly the receipt 
for what are called ‘* Cream oysters on the half-shell ” makes us 
more than ordinarily savage with present prices. Yet we are not 
bound to abstain altogether from dishes in which the oyster bears 
a part, and oyster soup, veal olives with oysters, and other com- 
pounds might well be imported. Mrs. Harland rises in a flight of 
poetical picturesqueness in describing lobster soup. She tells us 
to pound some of the coral into a fine even paste about the con- | 
sistency of boiled starch, and then to ‘stir very carefully into the | 
hot soup, which should in the process blush into a roseate hue.” | 
Another equally tempting picture is given of the salmon trout | 
of the Adirondacks, which ought to be eaten within an hour of | 
leaving the lake. ‘‘ He should be so well looked after,” we are | 
told, ‘‘ that his royal robe hardly shows a seam or rent, and the 
red spots are still distinctly visible.” He is then tolie in a creamy 
bath, to which he will take kindly, and nothing is to “ mar his 
native richness,—the flavour he brought with him from the lake 
and wild-wood.” If it is not often that Mrs. Harland indulges in 
such raptures, there are other receipts in her book upon which they 
might well be bestowed. Such an invention as tomato salad, with | 
a great lump of ice stirred in the dressing till it is almost frozen, is 
in the highest degree tempting and original. Again, there is ex- 
quisite skill in making pine-apple or peach ice-cream, with freshly 
cut bits of the fruit stirred in while the cream isfreezing. If it-be 
not a profanation to imitate pdaté de foie gras, Mrs. Harland’s plan 
of preparing calf’s liver, and inserting in it little bits of tongue, | 
which resemble truffles, is ingenious, and is said to be successful. 
Among many dishes which are worthy of remark, and which we | 
cannot stop to enumerate, the receipts for chicken soup and baked 
salmon struck us as worthy of notice. ‘These, at all events, might | 
be tried in England ; we cannot expect to see peach sauce with 
roast game, and therefore we decline to speculate on its merits. For | 
the same reason we might pass over the question of serving roast 
chickens with crab-apple jelly and roast ducks with grape jelly, | 
but we question whether this is not the point at which Mrs. Har- 
land touches on heresy. She may think such an accusation is | 
merely a sign of envy, and we do not say that in some cases it 
would not be difficult to refute the charge. But when Mrs. 
Harland gravely avers that mock-turtle soup is more delicious than 
real turtle, we are forced to admit, though with sadness, that there 
is one point in which she is inexcusably wrong. It must be a 
consolation to her to feel that others are in a much worse position. 
What must have been the state of mind of the cook she mentions 
who always talked of Yorkshire pudding as auction pudding? 
What is to be said of the nation which has neither hares nor | 
pheasants; the name of hare being given to the wild rabbit, and 
that of pheasant to ruffled grouse? But the lowest depth of all 
was reached by an Eastern woman who had removed to the West, 
and who was not ashamed to write the following letter to Mrs. 
Harland :—‘* My husband shot a fine deer this morning, but I 
never could endure venzon. Can you tell me of any way of cook- 
ing it so as to make it tolerably eatable?” We hope that Mrs. 
Harland’s book will at least have the effect of extirpating such 
barbarism. | 
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THE COOLIE OF BRITISH GUIANA* pies 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
Mr. Jenkins’s book seems to us almost more valuable as supple 


menting and explaining the Commissioners’ Report for the benefit 
of the Colonial Office, than for putting the philanthropic publi 

en rapport with the Coolie. In our author's untrammelled me 
irresponsible position, he tells a more simple, unvarnished tale of 
the Coolies’ rights and wrongs than the Commissioners, harassed 
with the ever-present necessity of the strictest impartiality, can do- 
and we find, accordingly, that he is less sparing of the feelings of 
the planters as a body, though avoiding all personalities, ” His 
position is nominally that of a partizan, but the danger of partizan. 
ship ceases when the object is not to gain a verdict, or even to 
represent a patron or a friend, but simply to ascertain the truth 

in the hope of benefiting a large body of unprofitable clients, The 
Commissioners had more to do,—they had to see that in working for 
improvement in the future they cast no undeserved slur upon the 
past. It is this feeling, for instance, that makes them severe—in jus- 
tice to the planters, they imagine—on language of Mr. Des Veeux 
which the evidence did not altogether justify. But as Mr, Jep- 


| kins points out, they forget that they were not appointed to sit on 


Mr. Des Vosux, but to inquire into the relations of planter and 
coolie, and if some of Mr. Des Vosux’s numerous counts were not 
proven, they had only to accept that fact without comment, It 


| is also to be noted that Mr. Des Vooux could not be allowed time 


after his arrival at Georgetown to prepare his case, though after 
reading carefully both his letter and Mr. Jenkins's book, we haye 
little doubt that he could satisfactorily have done so as far as all the 
main points of it are concerned. At any rate, Mr. Des Veeux hag 
done good and brave service in encountering the odium which he was 
sure to incur, instead of quietly ignoring, as he so easily might 
have done, the responsibility which the knowledge he had gained 
as a inagistrate laid upon him of exposing, in order, as far as he 
could, to remedy, the abuses of which he had become cognizant, 

It is, perhaps, scarcely an advantage to the cause of redress 
that the grievances, albeit sad enough in all conscience, are not 
startlingly horrible. For humanity is more casily roused 
by cruelty than by injustice. ‘The examination of witnesses 
before the Commissioners at Georgetown revealed nothing 
like the horrors either of American negro slavery, or even of 
the system of procuring and treating labourers which prevails,— 
if not at this very time, at any rate, which did very recently pre- 
vail—at Queensland, Australia, and which Captain Palmer de- 
scribed in a book which we lately noticed.t Nevertheless, there is 
a long and serious indictment against the ruling powers of British 
Guiana. Mr. Jenkins says:—* In looking at the immigration 
system, the abuses constitute a subordinate part of it ; their man- 
agement can, by stricter supervision and re-organized machinery, 
be made nearly perfect. But how are we to change a society? 
how to secure a just administration of law ? how to insure to the 
Coolie, well or ill, a safe resort in cases of wrong, oppression, and 
fraud?” ‘That is, the action of the dominant party could easily 
be turned in the right direction, if the selfishness of the spirit that 
rules it could be exorcised. But till justice ¢o all ciasses has be- 
come a habit with all classes in British Guiana,—as, on the whole, 
it is in Great Britain—it behoves our Colonial Office to look very 
sharply after the constitution and laws of the local government, 
and after the character of the governor, who, otherwise, wields a 
power for which he is practically unaccountable, and which he may 
in timidity, or indolence, or ignorance, use or surrender for the 
pleasure of the wealthy and powerful iu his little dominion. We 
can do little more here than catalogue first, the evidences of this 
sort of blind and instinctive selfishness of spirit, and next, the 
acts which result from it, to the great loss and misery of the 
coloured labourers. 

To begin, then, at the top, with the Governor. An Immigra- 
tion Agent-General is appointed to regulate the supply of labourers 
from India, China, and elsewhere, and to protect them by carrying 
out the provisions of the various ordinances passed for that pur- 
pose. Dut we find that a late Governor, Sir Irancis Hincks, 
took upon himself gradually to clip his wings and circumseribe 
his duties, till he (Governor Hincks), whose duty it hardly 
could have been to identify himself with any one class of his 
subjects, became virtually the arbiter of the Coolies’ fate, the 
latter being thus deprived of the only powerful friend whose special, 
indeed sole, duty it was “tostep in on all occasions and under 
all circumstances for their protection, and to see that they were 
fairly, and justly, and properly dealt with.” Great delay and neglect 


* The Coolie, his Rights and Wrongs. By the Author of “Giux’s Baby.” Londoa: 
Strahan and Co. 
t “ Kidnapping in the South Seas.” 
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‘ redress of grievances was the result. ‘The same governor, 
aorta also ae ordinances affecting the immigrants, ‘‘ the 
nna ions of which were chiefly and obviously to facilitate not the 
Polis remedies, but those of his employer,” without even con- 
sulting the agent-general, who did not know of them till they were 
"Then, as to the Council who assist the Governor, and pass 
the ordinances which make or mar the fortunes of the immigrant, 
it consists of four Government officers, acting, of course, for all 
ies alike, and of five other individuals, sent as vacancies occur 
in the council by a college of seven persons, elected for life by a 
constituency of only nine hundred persons qualified by property. 
Clearly the Immigration Agent-General ought to bea member of 
this Council. A natural result of his exclusion is that ordinances 
for the benefit of the immigrants drafted by the Immigration 
Agent-General are £0 altered in council, and the important pro- 
tective clauses so often expunged, that he does not re- 


| which it is encouraging to find the four probably most impor- 

tant officials, namely, the present Governor, the Immigration 
| Agent-General, the Inspector-General of Police, and the Medical 
Inspector of Hospitals—it is not wonderful that we have lastly 
to record a long list of grievances that cry out urgently for re- 
dress, And first, the Colonial Emigration recruiting agents in India 
and elsewhere—besides occasionally kidnapping persons, of which 
there have been some atrocious instances—grossly misrepresent to 
the coolie the work to be done and the wages to be earned in 
British Guiana ; and carefully conceal the conditions of punishment 
—fine and imprisonment—for non-fulfilment of engagements. The 
coolies are assured—on printed forms which are handed to them and 
| called certificates, and which purport to emanate from the Guianian 
Government, but which are coolly ignored when presented in 
British Guiana—that they will ‘easily earn” from 1s. 3d. to 4s. 
for out-door labour, and have a house rent-free and many other 








cognize his own work when returned to him. ‘Then, as to|comforts. ‘They are taken from all sorts of occupations and not 
the magistrates, their unequal and often culpably lax adminis- | informed that they are meant to be used only for out-door labour, 
tration of justice is the theme of pages upon pages throughout the | and many are consequently subjected to deep disappointment 
book. We find them continuing to convict and punish immigrants | and irremediable injury ; and it is no comfort for them that the 


under an ordinance which the Chief Justice himself had decided was | 
incapable of interpretation, and under which no conviction could | 
take place ; a fact ‘‘ which, short of actual corruption, is one of the 


planters also suffer by this system, as they have to keep in hospital 
and otherwise, sick and incapable immigrants in large numbers. 
We are shocked to see this fatal incongruity between the promises 
of the recruiting agents and the performances of the planters, 





most startling proofs that could be afforded of magisterial demorali- 
zation.” The Commissioners say that the recovery of two small | called by the Commissioners themselves ‘‘ carelessness as to the acts 
sums “ is the only instance, so far as we know, of a dispute as to | of their agents abroad” on the part of the Immigration Society. 

Again, the medical officer of emigration makes the most 


the rate of wages in which the immigrants were enabled to recover | 
by the intervention of the Immigration Office in the magistrates’ | cursory and hasty and utterly insufficient examination of the 


Court ; and that before arriving at it, there had been two inquiries | emigrants, passing numbers of them who are quite unfit for the 
and one arbitration on the estate, several complaints from the Coolies | voyage, and much more so for hard labour, while the “* Protector 
addressed to all manner of authorities, and a strike of more than | of Emigrants” not only performs his duties most ineffectually, but 
a fortnight, during which the loss to the labourers must have been | will not even answer the letters and expostulations of the Immigra- 
considerable, as well as to the estate.” ‘+ Wherever we went,” | tion Agent-General at Demerara. ‘These deceived emigrauts find on 
they add, ** we heard the immigrants loudly protesting a complete want | arrival at Georgetown that not only is labour, for which they are 
Is this wonderful, | often quite unfit, demanded of them, but that they incur punish- 
ments, of which they never heard, for its non-performance, and that 
the able-bodied amongst them cannot earn nearly the wages which 
were withdrawn or compromised, and a small proportion were | had been promised to them. So far from even 2s. being “ easily 
acquittals. Nothing can be more significant of the course of | earned,” a best man in perfect health will nut earn more than 
justice than this! It is incredible that this is a proper average of | from 1s. 7d. to 1s. 1ld., not on an average, but for a best day's 
acquittals.” In one district there were four acquittals out of 818 | work; while 2s. 6d. is the highest wages of the highest class of 
charges. ‘‘In another district, in five years, out of 1,603 cases, | workmen (engineers), and 1s. 3d. a high average for out-dvor 
there were only 33 acquittals ; and in the last three years, of 783 work for good men. The coolie is therefore grossly deceived on 
cases not one has ended in an acquittal! ‘Thisis simply monstrous.” | the most important of all points, his occupation and his wages, 
“To be prosecuted is with an immigrant almost the same thing as to | and he does not find it out till half the world divides him from 
be convicted and sentenced.” Another sad evidence of the want of | friends and home. He is indentured for five years; there is 
proper appreciation of their responsibility by some of the magis- | nothing else for it, as there is also nothing else for the majority of 
trates, is that they will not only accept the hospitalities of | them, when that term is worked out, but to be re-indeutured for 
managers whose cases they are about to try—though the most | another term, every obstacle being put in the way of freedom, while 
honourable will not do even this—but that they have been known | temptation and coercion are used to induce a further surrender of 
to listen to their side of the story and advise with them before | liberty. ‘Then follow aggravations of his misery. If he loses 


going into court. And when we turn, lastly, to the managers | time, he is not only imprisoned, but he has to make up the time 


themselves, we find that the spirit of self—to the utter ignoring of thus lost at the end of his indentures. His wages are often 


the claims of the labourer—is, as we might expect, even more | (against law) deferred or stopped. If he go to seek redress 
predominant than with those higher in power who should control j at the Immigration Office, he is taken up for absence from 
and counteract it. In the instance already quoted—of a solitary | his plantation and fined or imprisoned, though there exists a 
decision of a wages’ case in favour of the coolies—so strong is the , special proviso that for the purpose of laying a complaint he may 
manager's position, and so utter his belief in himself as the only | absent himself. ‘Lhis provision for his safety was, till lately, sys- 
real authority on his estate, that though the matter had been left tematically ignored. Again, though the planters have very sum~- 
to the arbitration of three neighbouring managers, their decision, | ary methods for enforcing their side of the coutract—in making 
being adverse to him, was not accepted, and the plaintiffs had to | which, by the bye, the coolie has practically no hand—the coolie 
take out summonses against him before they could gain redress, | bas none ; he has to bring a civil action, and we have already seen 
and the only advantage of the arbitration consisted in the moral | how often he succeeds, ‘ ‘The entire number of charges under 
force, in court, of its decision. The same intense confidence in the the Immigration ordinances before stipendiary magistrates in the 
impregnability of their position leads them—and, of course, in | colony, for five years ending June 30, 1870, is returned at 32,876. 
such a moral atmosphere their confidence is not often betrayed— Of these the Report says, * certainly not a hundred, perbaps not a 
to trust so completely as a matter of course to the support of their | score, were cases by immigrants, or by others on their behalf, 
subordinates’ evidence, that they do not even inquire before | against employers; and the charges brougat by ollicials against 
the trial begins what they are going to say. Again, we learn that employers under the same Acts may be almost couuted on the 
the returns of wages earned, called for by the Commissioners, were | fingers of one hand. It follows from this that the immigrants 
prepared in so loose and careless a style, or that there was such a | must look upon the Court as a place for doing justice rather upon 
mental obliquity in regarding the principle on which they should | them, than to them.’” Amongst many of the disabilities under 
be prepared, that they were utterly untrustworthy. Mr. Jenkins | which the poor coolie labours in Court is his ignorance of the 
tells us, as an instance of the prevailing feeling in the colony, that | language, and the difficulty of getting an honest interpreter. 
neither he nor the Commissioners could for some time secure the Mr. Des Vooux, who kuew something of the language, gave an 
service of secretaries, and that those who were finally brave enough instance of deliberate falsehood in an interpreter, which he himself 
to offer themselves, and then and afterwards to speak honestly heard and detected. Another is, that the entries in the books of 
their convictions, were everywhere assured that they would ruin | the estates are taken as legal evidence, so that the coolie is at the 
their prospects in the colony. mercy, not only of the honesty, but of the accuracy of the officials 

With such a spirit imbuing almost every white man, from of the estate. And a more serious one still is that * the coolie 
the highest to the lowest, with some noble exceptions—amongst , defendant cannot, under the Immigration ordinances, give evidence ia 


of confidence in the magistrates’ impartiality.” 
when we find that ‘* out of 21,900 cases returned for five years, 


16,222 resulted in convictions”? ‘ A large proportion of the rest 
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his own case. Perhaps nothing,” adds Mr. Jenkins, “ will more 
startle the reader of these pages than to learn that in a matter 
professedly of civil contract, the mouth of the unfortunate de- 
fendant contractor is shut.” The vagueness and contradictoriness 
of many of the ordinances which govern the coolie are other pro- 
catives of much annoyance and distress. For instance, the price 
of work, whether by the day or “ task,” in case of dispute, is to be 
regulated by that given on the neighbouring plantations. But the 
conditions may be different, or the prices in the neighbourhood 
different, or there may be no other plantation near. Again, 
the coolie is punishable for not going to work, and for being absent 
from work, and yet he may be doing task-work which, if he 
finishes in the week, he may begin when he likes; yet he may not 
be absent or idle, say on Monday, without being liable to punish- 
ment, and almost certainly incurring it. The same ordinance pre- 
vents their taking holiday with safety when the weekly task is 
done; and another, providing for their not being found off their 
own estate, lays the same embargo on liberty earned by work. 
Of the long hours of work often enforced in the sugar factories— 
sometimes as much as twenty-three hours’ continuous labour— 
and of what may be called the more domestic matters, the 
taxes on food, the great disparity between the number of male 
and female immigrants, the bad drainage, bad water, cruelties and 
carelessnesses in hospital, and of the weakness of the Government 
in enforcing the ordinances on these matters, we have not space to 
write. Wecan only recommend the careful study of the book, and 
conclude with the admirable paragraph that closes Mr. Jeukins’s 
chapter on ‘Immigration Laws:”—‘‘It should be the aim of 
legislation to confer upon the coolie—to protect, at all events—the 
maximum of liberty consistent with an honest performance of his 
contract. The policy of legislation has hitherto been rather to 
rernind him of the force of his bonds, than to render them so light 
that he may be almost unconscious of them.” 





BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
NATION.* 
‘Tuts is a retranslation of Bede's work, prefaced by a few and 
somewhat meagre notes about Bede himself, and furnished with 
paginal annotations which, though nothing unusually profound, 
will assist the average reader in comprehending the allusions, &c., 
in the text. Bede’s History is a work which few have read; 
most of the few who know it at all know it only as quoted by the 
modern writers who have used it liberally. If a reader merely 
wants to learn a little something of the history it treats of, he can 
attain that object easier and safer at the hands of the moderns ; 


but for realizing the changes which have come over the spirit of | 


the times, there is nothing like reading in some old, original author 
like this. The face of the earth is changed, and the habits of the 
men who live on it, and the manner of their thoughts and their 
policies. New ideas have arisen, have gathered strength, have 
slowly and surely sapped the constraints of ancient use, have 
become in their turn the fetters which first restrained and 
ultimately yielded to the innovating spirit of a succeeding age; 
and all this has been repeated over and over again in the long 
interim. Bede, a monk of Jarrow, was finishing his history, he 
says, in 731, being then in his fifty-ninth year; he died in 735. 
He calls it the 285th year from the coming of the Angles 
into Britain, and it would be over 200 years since the last 
of the Roman power was drawn off. Bede styles the 
island ‘‘ Britain,” but the people ‘gens Auglorum,” and 
**Anglorum sive Saxonum gers.” Antiquarians have differed 


about the extent to which the conquered Celts were replaced | 


by the overmastering people. Mr. Freeman in his Norman 
Conquest argues that the strife was oue of extermination and 
migration; while others contend that a large number of Britons 
remained among their conquerors, blending their stuck with the 
Teutonic, to produce us who speculate on these things. If anything 
is to be argued from the tone in which Bede writes, it would be 
that there was no appreciable amount of British blood in the Angle 
population of his time. However that may have been, one cannot 
help noticing the unpleasant manner in which the Celts are 
spoken of by Anglo-Saxon writers, whether in jest or in 
earnest. We have, for instance, as a piece of the “ chaff ” of the 
time, the story of St. Guthlac, looking out of window, and discom- 
forted because he thought he saw two Britons, but becoming 
reassured when he perceived that the noxious shapes were only 
two devils. Bede relates the massacre of the British Christian 
clergy at Bangor with the air of one who considers their fate not 
entirely to be deprecated. 








* Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation. A New Trauslation. By the 
Rey. L. Gidley, M.A. Loudoun: Parker. . 


Augustine came on his mission eighty years or 80 before Bede 
was born, and Bede had been laid to rest for sixty or seven 
years more before the Danes came with their inroads over “dl 
land. After honouring the early British martyrs, Bede relates 
that the British people fell into all manner of unutterable 
wickedness, crowned by the omission of not preaching Christianit 
to the nation of the Angles ‘‘ inhabiting Britain with themselves” 
‘¢ The divine goodness, however, deserted not the people whom it 
forekuew, but destined much more worthy heralds of the truth for 
the aforesaid nation, through whom it might believe.” He writes 
down the Britons of what is now England and Wales as wholly 
perverse in the matter of the Easter Computation, whereas Aidan, 
of the Scotch sect, is kindly dealt with thus:— 

- Moreover, this discordance of observance of the Paschal Feast, whilst 
Aidan lived, was patiently tolerated by all, since they understood that 
although he could not keep the Paschal Feast contrary to the custom of 
those who had sent him, he yet took care diligently to fulfil the works 
of faith, piety, and love, according to the usual manner of all holy men 
wherefore he was deservedly beloved by all, even by those who thought 
differently concerning the Paschal Feast.” 

We do not learn much from Bede about the way in which folks 
lived in England when he wrote, but we have the materials for 
that knowledge in our libraries ; and can read there, if we choose, 
the laws and ‘‘dooms” which were in force. Looking back on 
very ancient times, we often find ourselves unwittingly thinking 
of them as if things were as ancient then as their memory is now; 
| whereas England in Bede’s days, for instance, must have had much 
| of the rawness of a modern colony. ‘The contrast between the 

ways of living then and now strike one less forcibly than that 
| between the ways and habits of thinking. What a tremendous 
| difference, for instance, is made by the mere increase in popula- 
| tion. There was plenty of elbow-room then; no need of any 
| doctrines like Malthus’ or Mill’s; whatever folk might endure 
| for sheer lack of inventions in palliation of the rigours of nature, 
they were not crowded off into misery and death as some are now. 
| Again, what a wonderful amount of speculation and generally of 

altered manner of thinking came in, as living gradually ceased to 
| be so much of a hand-to-hand contest between each man and prim- 
eval earth and outer elements! You may take ‘ the picturesque” 
| as astraw on the current. Now-a-days we make special journeys 
| to see portions of primeval earth ix statu quo, and say how pic- 
| turesque she is. Bede need not have gone very far. Did he ever 
| regard his fens, rocks, and forests as picturesque? He never 
| conceived the idea of any one making a picture of anything of 
| the kind. Perhaps he was in some sense touched by beauties in 
| what met his eyes, and being a devout man, thanked God there- 
for; but as yet, in the struggle with primeval earth, primeval 
| earth possessed so very much of the battle-field that men found no 
| will or breathing-space for admiring her. 

A theologian might investigate the doctrines held by the Chris- 
tians of Bede's days, but such an inquiry would not be much to 
our purpose here. ‘There is much in this history which in this age 
we set down as narrow, illiberal, wresis in cortice; pages on 
pages, for instance, devoted to controversies about the mode of 
' tonsure and the computation of Easter. ‘The charge against the 
| British Church was that they did not keep the Sunday of the Pass- 
over at its proper time, “ but from the fourteenth to the twentieth 
day of the moon... Moreover, they did many other things contrary 
to ecclesiastical unity.” We may smile at this sort of thing now- 
a-days, but, there being “a deal of human nature in man,” it re- 
mains to be shown that we are any better thau these predecessors of 
ours. There are plenty of sects now who wrangle for all manner of 
details remote from the essence ; they stickle for matters of cere- 
monial or minutie in the garment by which a man’s belief is to 
clothe his soul, and are each met by a complementary sect attach- 
ing precisely the same importance to the thing in the negative 
sense of destroying it. When Milton (J//ist. England, iv.) wrote 
of the bishops whom Augustine was empowered to constitute in 
Britain, —‘* Who and what they were may be guessed by the stuff 
which they brought with them, vessels and vestments for the altar, 
copes, relics, and for the Archbishop Austin a pall to say mass 
in; to such a rank superstition that age was grown,”—Milton 
makes as much of the vessels and vestments as those he censured, 
though in the opposite direction. ‘There are many ways of being 
narrow or illiberal; you may be narrow aud illiberal in your 
way of insisting on breadth and liberality. Bede and the 
men of his day had not the time or the opportunity which we 
have for speculation and theorizing. They went pretty much 
upon the coucrete, and could not be expected to abstract any more 
than a modern backwoodsman. In sequence they held grave dis- 
cussions over various matters of curious detail, such as those 
named by Augustine in the queries which he addressed to 
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G egory, and which Hume styled indecent and ridiculous. Of | to Ireland to take it from the sons of Tuatha de Danaans, and fought the 
intolerance We do not find much in Bede’s pages, excepting | battle of Sliabh Mis with them,” in which battle “fell Scota, the daughter 
always the tre atment of the British Church. The English Church | of Pharaoh, wife of Milidh ; and the grave of Scota is (to be seen) between 
in his day Was a missionary Church as yet, working vigorously for Slieve Mis and the sea. a This is What Mr. Cusack calls “the 
, xistence. Intolerance, as we know, came later, with | evidence of written tradition.’ Within how many years, we should 
- ech power 5 but even as regards the article of our tolera- like to know, does the earliest “written tradition” come within 
1S! ? Show, 4 ” ; ; 
i on which we plume ourselves, ought we ast, before we write — Mgr. — poe ty an a ek ane 
it all down to the credit side of the account, to inquire whether or | ;, superadded. The grave of Scota still remains.” Does Mr. Cusack 
no any of it is due simply to indifference. seriously believe that “Scota, daughter of Pharaoh,” came to Ireland 
‘As to the miracles, signs, and wonders recorded by Bede, one | and fell in battle? Is “Pharaoh” our old Egyptian acquaintance? Is 
cannot help observing that the downright miracles, not very | his “daughter” by any chance the lady who took care of Moses? 
many in number, are related of the remote times of Alban, | Seriously, how is it possible to trust a writer who is capable of such 
and so forth; when Bede gets down to wonders coming to him | extravagancies when we come to the vexed questions of recent times ? 
at third or second-hand, they are merely cures wrought by The prepossessions of race, of religion, of party overpower too often the 


relics and bones of departed saints, or visions witnessed, which | critical faculty, even when it is strongest; what will they do with a 
publications of very modern date. | writer who must be wholly incapable of appreciating evidence? We 


lated by Bede are those of Furseus | ™*Y take another instance from recent times. It is the story of the 
and Drycthelm. Furseus, a saint from Ireland, was snatched | sac Bye "Ee OS Co” Se ps netonye > = ~ 
from the body and conducted by angels to where he witnessed the tin - — pordion Eee ag oo gates Ger bom, o OS Oy 

wae er unconditionally? Lord Grey wrote an account of the 
countenances of the angelic host, and was also shown the four fires | affair to Queen Elizabeth, and stated in a matter-of-fact sort 
which are hereafter to consume the world, and which bared then | of way, apparently without any notion of the statement being 
burning those who had sinued by unlawful pleasure. As his angel | doubted, that he would not allow the besieged any conditions. 
guides opened for hima way through these flames, the unclean | Now Lord Grey may not have told the truth ; but no contradiction of 
spirits around flung a tormented soul at him, which hit him on the | what he says is possible, the other negotiator having been, by all 
head and burnt his shoulder and jaw; and Furseus bore the scar | accounts, an utterly worthless coward and traitor. It is perfectly idle to 
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latter indeed may be found in 


The most remarkable visions re 











with him to his grave. Drycthelm’s vision is very well known, 
and has been often recounted by writers in many later centuries. 
He was taken in the spirit to where he beheld the condition of souls 
in purgatory :— 

“A valley of great breadth and depth, and also of infinite length, 
which, lying on our left, showed one oi its sides exceedingly terrible with 
burning flames, the other not less intolerable with raging hail and the 
cold of snows blowing through and sweeping over every part of it. 
Moreover, each side was full of the souls of men, which appeared to be 
east by turns from one side to the other, as though by the force of a 
tempest. For when the wretches could not endure the violence of the 
excessive heat, they sprang forth into the midst of the cruel cold; and 
when neither there cculd they find any rest, they sprang back again to 
be burnt into the midst of the inextinguishable flames.” 

Drycthelm, after his return to the body, became a monk, and 
was accustomed to mortify his flesh by standing up to his neck in 
the river, even when the ice was thick, in the depth of winter- 
time; and when the bystanders would express their wonder how 
he could endure such severe cold, “‘ he used simply to answer, 
for he was a man of plain wit and reserved nature, ‘I have seen 


greater cold.’” And when they said, ‘It is wonderful that you | 


will practise such severe discipline,’ he used to answer, ‘I have 
seen greater severity.’ VPerhaps Drycthelm might have done 
better with his body than to subject it to these sufferings, but he 
might have done worse. However, we cannot stay now to discuss 
the import and the value of early Christian austerities ; if any 
one would like to read a few noble and true thoughts about the 
matter, let him turn to Mr. Froude’s essay on ‘‘ The Lives of the 
Saints,” printed among his Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

We cannot refrain from quoting a sentence in the concluding 


summary, in which Bede notes up the state of the island at the | 


hour of laying down his pen :— 


“Favoured by this peace and serenity of tho times, many in the 
nation of the Northumbrians, nobles as well as private persons, having 
laid aside their weapons, are more intent on receiving the tonsure and 
binding themselves and their children by monastic vows, than on the 
exercise of warlike arts. What results this state of things will have 
posterity will see.” 


What the old ecclesiastic thought, in that year 731, is tolerably 


evident ; and so, great as have been the changes wrought in the 
thoughts of men by the fourteen hundred and forty years between 
731 and 1871, here is one item upon which a posterity, a thousand 
years later than the posterity who saw the outfall of the things he 
was speculating upon, has, after all sorts of theorizations, revulsions, 
and millenniary anticipations, just dropped upon a similar mental 
attitude. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ane = ae 
A History of the Kingdom of Kerry. By M. F. Cusack. (Longmans.) 
—It is much to be regretted that a pains-taking writer should discredit 
—we really can use no other word—a valuable work by manifest absur- 





ditios. Not very long ago we noticed some history of Ireland, (could it | 
Possibly have proceeded from the same source?) in which the author | 
Sccupied several pages with a proof that the country was inhabited | 


before the Flood. Mr. Cusack does not go back quite so far 
as this, but a comparatively recent date in his history is “the 
ge of the world 3500,” when “the fleet of the sons of Milidh came 


| reject Lord Grey's account on what Mr. Cusack is pleased to call almost 
| contemporary evidence, that is, the accounts of men who wrote jifty years 

afterwards. We are more sorry to notice this capital defect, because 
the industry which the volume displays throughout is most creditable 
| to its author. We can say of it, at all events, that if it is not history, it 

contains a valuable collection of the materials of history ; accounts of 
| the antiquities and natural curiosities of the country and of its fauna 
| and flora are added. Mr. Cusack is so proud of a new feature in his 
| book that we cannot but mention it. This is the insertion of a number 
| of blank leaves at the end, such as are seen in a family Bible, a book of 
| which this “ history” is, wo suppose, to supply the place in “the King- 
| dom of Kerry.” 

My School Days in Paris. By M.S. Jeune. (Griffith and Farran.)— 

| There are many readers, doubtless, to whom this little photographic 
| picture of a life akin to their own, but yet strangely different from it, 
will prove interesting. Miss Jeune tells the story of her life at a Pro- 
testant school in Paris, without the enthusiasm with which some people 
contrive to recall days which very possibly they did not much enjoy at the 
time, but still with a certain feeling of kindliness and pleasure. On the 
whole, the impression given is that the tone of the place was good, quite 
pure, and without even that nonsense about sweethearts, &c., which 
English girls are sometimes so fond of—one young compatrict who put on 
a bow for the benefit of the music master was promptly put down—tiat the 
work was excessively hard, and not very skilfully arranged ; and gener- 
ally that the atmosphere, if quite sweet, was somewhat still and in want 
of freshness and movement. There was none of the freedom which, 
| according to our notions helps to form character. Tho girls, for instance, 
| were never out of the sight of the sows-maitresse. Some of the punish- 
| ments were of Draconian severity. Imagine “ a thousand lines to write 
for every inkstand spilt ;” this seems to us worse than what was, however, 
considered the »/timum supplicium, “no bread-and-jam at either the second 
déjetiner or dinner.” “ Sentences of so severe a nature,” says the author, 
| with a certain awe, “ were rare.” The book has plenty of curious little 
' traits of manners and life in it, e.7., that French young ladies fight by 
lowering the head and running full tilt at the offenders. We do 
not know what they do in England, but we suppose that when they get 
into Eton, as their elder sisters seem to have got into Cambridge, they 
will use their fists in the usual way. 

The Bivouac ; or, the Martial Lyrist. By Major R. Compton Noake. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This volume is in part a reprint containing 
verses previously published under the title of “ Songs of the Camp and 
Barrack-room.” In these the author, so he tells us in his preface, 
“purposely abstained from introducing anything of a party or political 

| nature, deeming it to be the soldier’s duty to eschew politics altogether.” 
In an evil hour he changed his mind. “Since its publication,” he goes 
on to say, speaking of the earlier volume, “the relations between the 
country and the soldier have been so altered, and the revilings persisted 
in, that the author has departed from his former resolution, and without 
| losing sight of the soldier's loyalty, has endeavoured to teach him to 
| retort on his calumniators and to question England's boasted generosity.” 
| That saving clause, ‘without losing sight of the soldier's loyalty,” is 
very well; but a song-writer teaching the soldier to question his coun- 
try's generosity will, to say the least, not play the part of a Tyrtwus in 
‘the hour of need. Here is a specimen of Major Noake’s muse :— 


* Britons, where now is your old generosity ? 
Where's the reward for services done ¢ 
A generous deed is a great curiosity, 
"Tis the eighth wonder under the sun, 
* All that you legislate for is economy, 
All that you care for's how to get rich; 
All of you ery, * Here's justice, 80 run who may, 


Lest our party she coupe in the ditch.’ 


i 
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“ See the old soldier there, lingering in poverty, 
Broken by twelve years of battle and clime, 
As he’s no legal claim blacker your perfidy ; 
Bought and beguiled, you squandered his prime. 
“ Ragged regimentals show your generosity ; 
Want's the reward for services done; 
A veteran cared for’s a great curiosity, 
Wonder of wonders under the sun.” 


There is nothing very dangerously seditious about melodies such as 
these. They are certainly not of the stamp of those ballads which the 
Scotch patriot thought more mighty than laws. We venture to say that 
very few human beings will read them besides the unlucky critics, 


and that no one will ever sing them; but the author has done all that ho | 


could, and that all is not the service which a soldier owes to his country. 
The truth is, that as to the private soldier—we say nothing about the 
officer—there bas been a genuine desire on the part of the country to 
better his condition, and no expenditure has been seriously grudged 
that was meant for this object. 

Our National Resources, and How They are Wasted. By William Hoyle. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—The substance of Mr. Hoyle’s volume— 
“an omitted chapter in political economy,” he calls it—is this: if we 
could only do without drinking alcoholic liquors, we should save two 
hundred millions a year. This being proved, and having, so to speak, his 
two hundred millions in hand, he proceeds to layit out in the most judicious 
manner,—twenty-five millions in clothing and bedding for people who 
have not enough, ten millions more as food for the same, twenty millions 
on better houses and so on, schools, teachers, ministers (five thousand of 
them at £400 a year each), lay teachers (thirty thousand at £100 a year), 
missionaries (ten thousand at £500), libraries and every other instrument 
of morality and religion being provided for in the most liberal manner. 
How tempting the prospect! If we only could! Will some one calcu- 
late how much we should save if we could do without eating, and how 
great would be the economy of time if we could dispense with sleep ? Is 
Mr. Hoyle’s idea so very much more practicable? At the same time, we 
do not wish to deny the value of his book. The truth is we want a great 
deal of preaching to about this same drinking practice. We shall never 
get Mr. Hoyle’s two hundred millions, but we can do something towards 
stopping this awful waste of wealth, material and moral, which is going 
on, and enthusiasts like our author are just the men who can help us. 

Primeval Man Unveiled. (Hamilton and Adams.)—This book does 
not prepossess the reader. It has for a frontispiece a picture; “ Scorpio 
and Ophiuchus,” which looks like one of Zadkiel’s “ hieroglyphics,” 
and as we go on, we find in it very strange notions about angols, devils, 
and men. ‘ Satan,” we read, “never was in heaven,” though our Lord 
says that he saw him fall from thence, a passage which our author deals 
with, but does not, in our judgment, satisfactorily dispose of. Hoe was 
the Princo of the world, as being the head “of the senior race of the 
world’s humanity.” To this senior race belonged the devils, who are 
the disembodied spirits of pre-Adamite men. And so the author goes 
on making the most audacious theories about things of which we are 
commonly supposed to know nothing, till one is almost inclined to doubt 
his sanity. And yet when the occasion serves, when there is no hobby 
to be mounted and ridden, he can be sonsible enough ; he even shows 
himself to have a certain ability as a thinker. His remarks, for instance, 
on the scientific value of the Scriptures are excellent. He argues with 
great force that any display of knowledge on physical subjects beyond 
what belonged to the time would have been in opposition to the scheme 
of revelation, and he points out very well that there is even a remark- 


able absence of such display; that where one would expect to find | 


something of the kind, in Solomon, for instance, evidently a great 
natural philosopher, it is in a remarkable way suppressed. Altogether, 
it is a clover, but exceedingly eccentric book, which will repay perusal, 
at all events perusal of the cursory kind. 

Man Next to God. (Longmans.)—The author of this book thinks 
that the current theology of the day is the result of non-natural inter- 
pretations of the Bible, and he is perfectly confident that, “if some 
great man would begin his investigations from a Bible point of view, he 
would be led to conclusions which would be unassailable ” (p. 124). 
Infinite mischief and confusion has, he believes, arisen from the ground- 


less speculations of philosophers and divines. Of all these speculations, | 


the worst and most disastrous is that which has produced the dogma of 
eternal punishment and the endlessness of evil, a dogma which he 
elaborately maintains is utterly irreconcilable with the plain words of 
Scripture, and which he holds to have been derived from Platonic and 
heathen notions about the immortality of the soul. ‘Tho Bible” he 
says (p. 118), “knows nothing of the immortality of the soul; it does 
not teach the essential immortality of man; man is, indeed, capable of 
immortality, because his nature is so high that he is capable of union 
with God, and in this lies the secret of immortality.” One 
might infer that he regards death as equivalent to annihilation 
in a multitude of cases, but he assures us (p. 136) “that if any 
one attributes to him any such interpretation of the Bible, it will 
be aslander. Yet in the same passage he admits death to be sucha 
disorganization of parts as to lead to the extinction of life, and that there 
eannot be such a thing as existence in misery. There must, he thinks, 
very soon be a division in the Church of England, and he appeals to the 
present Primate to see that the Sixth Article, which aflirms the sufli- 
ciency of Holy Scripture in all matters of faith, be taken to its strict 


letter, so that man’s rubbish may be got rid of, and the simple heaven- | 


| born truth established. We fancy we have seen these opinions in Very simi. 
lar forms elsewhere, However much the author may dislike ground] 
speculations, we think there is a good deal in his own book which aa 
| be fairly described by that expression. Long before the era of Adan 
| he thinks (page 65) that our globe was peopled by intelligent perso 1 
| without sin, though not incapable of it. Ho infers from the pia 
| portion of Genesis that man in his original state apprehended Gog 
through the medium of his bodily senses, and that, in fact (We quote his 
| exact words), God assumed in relation to man “ tangibility, sha 
| apprehendability.” After this, we think the less said about groundless 
speculations the better. 

Diary of an Embassy. Translated from the Slavonic. By A. H, Wratis. 
| law, M.A. (Bell and Daldy. )—This “ Embassy” was sent by George of 
| Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, to the Court of France, there to urge on 
| behalf of himself and the Kings of Hungary and Poland that a Congress 
| should be held to set right European affairs generally, and especially 
| to withstand the usurpations of the Roman Curia. A diary of its pro- 
| 


| ceedings was kept by one Jaroslaw, an attaché. This diary wag dis. 
| covered in the archives of the town of Budweis by Dr. F. Palacky, who 
| printed it. Unhappily, there was in those days a censorship of the 
| press, and the censorship struck the best stories out of the book as 
| being “ disrespectful to the Church of Rome.” Novertheless, thera jg 
| left a curious record of mannors, given with an amusing simplicity. 

| A History of Christian Councils, By C. J. Hefele, D.D., Bishop of 
| Rottenbarg. (T. and T. Clark.)—Mr. Clark, Vicar of Taunton, himself 
| known for theological works of value, has done good service to the Eng- 
lish reader by bringing within his reach Bishop Hefele’s work, a work 
of profound erudition, and written in a most candid spirit. It deals 
with the history of Christian Councils as far as and including that of 
| the great Council of Nice, to which, indeed, about half the volume is 
| devoted. In so rich a choice of matter, it is not easy to select anything 
| for mention ; but we may say that the account of Arius and his views js 
| peculiarly valuable and interesting. The book will be a standard autho- 
| rity on the subject. Protestant readers will find, of course, that Bishop 
| Hefelo regards his subject from a Roman point of view; but they may 
| be satisfied that he puts them in a condition to form an independent 
| judgment by an exhaustive and scrupulously fair statement of the 
facts. 

The Cambridge Freshman. By Martin Le Grand. (Tinsley.)—We 
| suppose that there is a demand among readers for these pictures of what 
is the silliest, if not positively the worst side of University life, for they 
have continued to be produced from the days of “ Peter Priggins” until 
now; but from “ Peter Priggins” to ‘The Cambridge Freshman,” 
otherwise “ Mr. Golightly,” how great the fall! Who does not know the 
wearisome, stereotyped characters ; the pompous father, the fussy maiden 
aunts, the donnish tutor, the thievish gyp, the fast man under his two 
great varieties of swell and snob? And then there is the hero, silly and 
dissipated at first, and reaching the measure of his mental and moral 
growth by becoming dissipated and “ 'cute,” but never getting to anything 
like manliness and sense. We cannot say that such books are false to 
life or even caricatures,—there are always foolish lads at the Universities 
| whom it would be almost impossible to caricature,—but we do hope that 
no reader from outside will form his judgment upon the average 
“Cambridge freshman” from what he reads here. 
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Mackay (C.), Under the Blue Sky, cr Svo .......+ 
Manual of School Drill, by an Ex-Adjutant, 12mo 
Matheson (Duncan), Life & Labours of, by Macphe 
Michell (W.), The Immortals, a Poem, l2mo .., 
Morris (F. O.), Natural History of British Mo y Svo 
Newman (J. H.), Essays, Critical aud Historical, 2 vols er 5 



















(Low & Co.) 31/6 

.e(Qliphant) 1 

.(Warue) 1! 
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rT, Finlay(odge 
. cr svo 


Foster, &Co) = 
(Macmillan) 1 
..(Maemillan) 3 
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(Griffith & Farran) 3 


Our ola Uncle's Home, 12mo 









sermons in Poultry Chapel, 1871, er 8vo 
Parker G ly ry the and its pe no BZAIO nccrcecee eos ..(Partridge) 26 
eo Tale of Puss and Robin, by Frilich and Hood, er 4to ......(Macmillan) 3 6 
— (The) of the World and the Church, by a Septuagenarian (Longman) 76 
Provew atutes passed 1871, roy 8vo .. (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 150 


lic Ge Sta , 
Public Gent) ), Christian Exhortation: Serm lseries, 12mo(Hatchard) 50 
peport vy Spiritualism, by London Dialectical Society, with Evidence (Longman) 15.0 
Tevet F.), A Shadow of Dante, Cr 8VO .....ecccssreereeesererrserttees (Rivington) 106 
simpson (Sir J. Y.), Anwsthesia, Hospitalism. & vee(Black) 14.0 
vl 8 . v. ’ 

Simpson 
Smith @). qT - 
Smith (H.), Gods 
Smith (R. Payne), P: 
Southgate (H.), 
Spirit (The) of 









hree Lectures on Preservation of Sight, 12mo., 


..(Hardwicke) 26 
Arrows against Atheism, 12M0.......c000..00 T 


evccosesoosl (Tegg) 1/0 


Praise, a Collection of Hymns, Old and New, er 8vo ...(Warne) 7/6 






















Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 64; by post, Is Sd. 


Yr YT > re Oe 4 Y ‘ Yr 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A New Meruop of Cure. 

By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 

« Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 

“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 
poisons frequently used.” —Spectator, 

“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 
beginning to gain ground amongst the medical profession." —Chemical News, March 
17, 1871. 

London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 


May be had from all Booksellers. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of tie following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 





(Can be tasted free.) 
The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application. | 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 








MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner Or CHancery LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HEPUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... eee ooo ose oes oe owe 3/0 
Supertiue Cream-Laid Note (much approved) soe ous ooo ooo oe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... eee oe 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ooo eee ose oe 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove on op eee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... oon vee ove ove ove ove ooo vee ooo 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling eve eee eee . plain, 40; ruled do. 46 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note won one . live quires for 2,6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,099, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 46 per 1.000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 190. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
Au ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing fall description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. | 


CH LORALU 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 








M, 


CHLORALUM 1S THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION, WADDING. | 





| 


N ESSRS. GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
_ PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth 
and Gums, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
(with directions for personal use), and by the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., ) (Established 1815.) 
(Their only Establishments), 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 GreaAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS, 





Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white 
and tim as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 
weners. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 

Sh is 
‘urious secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing artificial teeth is invalu- | 
able. Price 5s, 


This celebrated Mouth | 


oleests. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving 
= we gry - natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 
rice Is 6d, 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon application free of charge. | 


Enamel. 





mre 3910 NDER 


(Sir J. Y.), Selected Obstetrical Works, 8V0.,........ccccsccerseeseres (Black) 180 | 


rophecy a Preparation for Christ, cr 8vo_ ...... (Maemillan) 60 | 
Many Thoughts of Many Minds, 2nd series, 8vo (Griffin & Co.) 12/6 | 


ae omar (C. Ex), Natrow-Gauge Railways, SV .....ccccrccsesereerseseseserseres (Spon) 126 
Spooner i Hours in Fifty-T'wo Chapters, er 8vo ..(Sangster) 34 
Sanlight for the Sick-Room, Cr 8VO_ .,....-e++++ seseesees ».-(Hatchard) 16 
Timbs (J.), One Thousand Domestic Hints, 16mo ..... « iriffin &Co.) 10) 
Timbs (J.), Popular Science Familiarly Hlustrated 16mo. ...(Griffin € Co.) 1/0 | 
Tittke-Tattle, and other Stories for C hildren, 16mo ... (Griffith & Farran) 26 | 
Vanity Fair Album, vol 3, £0li0 .,...e+e.sersevsereeseees sreeeeeeee(OMtice) 42 0 
Vaughan (C. J.), Sundays in the Temple, 12mo vo (Str than) 30 
Wanderings of Master Peter in Search of Knowledge, trans....... (Oliphant) 20 
Wilkins (A. S.), Phoenicia and Israel, a Historical Essay (Hodder & Stoughton) 5,0 
Yonge (C. M.), Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe, Cr 400 .......c0cceceeree (Maemillan) 60 
a a 


NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 


NATURAL 


. ? . . - eeritaeaias . } when noticing Part L, and this character is fully maintained 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. | Quarterly Journa! of Science, 


Most refreshing; it strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- . Il E 
= 


ry “ 
THE RED DRAGON: 
| A NEW NOVEL, 
By JAMES GRANT, Author of * The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &c., 
is now appearing in 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The NEWSPAPER PRESS : its Origin, Progress, and 


Present Position. By JAmes Grant, Author of * Random Recollections,” 
“ The Great Metropolis,” &,, &c. In 2 vols. 8yo, [Now ready. 
| “It was natural that such a man, to whom the press had been, as it were, the 
atmosphere he had breathed for half a lifetime, should think of recording what he 
personally knew, or had historically gathered, concerning that unique institution.” 
—Standard. 

“ Alike by natural gifts and by a life-long experience, Mr. Grant was especially 
qualified for being the historian of the newspaper press.""—£/gin Courant. 

“His experience as a writer has been considerable, and his knowledge of the 
newspaper press is more extensive than that of most of his contemporaries."— 
Athenvum. 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzcerato, 


Author of * The Life of Garrick,” &c. 2 vols, (Yow ready. 
| “Diligent and discursive. Mr, Fitzgerald has produced a clean and tolerably 
correct summary of all that people in general care to kaow about the Kembles."— 


Times. 
MOORLAND and STREAM, By W. Barry. 


“A book about sport, free from swagger and slang, abounding in points of quaint 
humour and touches of artistic perception, and full of interest both for men who 
shoot and fish and for those who do neither, is not met with every day, and it is 
sure to be prized when it is."— Daily News, 


MR. MORTIMER COLLIN’S NEW NOVEL. 
TWO PLUNGES for a PEARL. By Mortimer 


Couns, Author of “The Vivian Romance,” &c., &c. [Just ready. 


The SAPPHIRE CROSS: a New Novel. By Geonrce 


MANVILLE Fenn, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &., &c. 3 vols, [Vow ready. 


TITLE and ESTATE: a New Novel. By F. 


LANCASTER. In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


“Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “ The Romance of War,” &. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL: a New Novel. 





Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four By the Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “* Wee Wifle,” &c. In 3 vols. 
—_ ie ee ee - we o ove per doz, jes. [Ready this day. 
Single doz. ... ove ose ooo eve eco ese ove ose eos Ss. , - , 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France LADY JUDITH. By Justin McCartny, Author of 
Wine.—In quantities of notiess thanfour dozens... per doz. 9s 6d. “ The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. [Now ready. 
Single doz. ... a+ oe one sith om ae ie poe «+» 1Os 6d. WIDE 
of the MARK: a New Novel. By the Author 
ATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and | * 8 t 
= nice dry Wine, without acidity—In quantities of not uote fiome of “Recommended to Mercy,” &e. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
sind cs me ae perez, 188 | DESPERATE REMEDIES: a New Novel. In 8 


vols, [Now ready. 


“ We have said enough to indicate onr opinion of the author. We sincerely hope 
to hear of him again, for his deserts are of no ordinary kind.”"—Saturday Review. 


SUNDERED LIVES. By Wyserr Reeve, Author of 


“ Won at Last,” &., &e. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN;; or, Memoir of 


Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. In 1 vol., 6s. (Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


“A mheweur OF THE TIMES WE LIVE IN.” 
66 
PUNCH.” 


In 1861, the Proprietors of “ Puncu” sought by means of a Re-Issue to introduce 
its early Volumes to a newer and later generation (to whom they were compara- 
tively unknown), and endeavoured by means of a moderate price and form of 
publication to place this standard English ~ History "—in whose pages are depicted 
week by week the various social and political changes of each succeeding period— 
on the shelves of every Library. 

The Introductory Notes or Keys prefixed to each Yearly Volume, explaining 


| the political allusions of the time, proved to be most valuable to the reader, and 
| the sale in this country and in the United States was very large. 
| issUe” being limited to the first “twenty years,” 
| almost inaccessible as far as regards uniformity of binding and price, so that com- 
| plete Sets of * PUNCH” became apparently dificult to procure. 


But the * Rs- 
made the subsequent volumes 


To meet this difficulty, and in compliance with numerous suggestions for an 
uniform issue, the Proprietors of “PuNcH”™ have resolved to publish a New 
Liprary SERIKS, in monthly volumes, each containing Two Years, with Notes, &., 


handsomely bound, price One Guinea. 


The First Volume, containing the years 1841 and 1842, will be published on the 
Ist of November. 
London: Braprury, Evans, and Co., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Now ready, Parts I. and IL, cloth, 4s 6d each. 
PHILOSOPHY: 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE, 
By Professor DescHANEL, of Paris. 








Translated and edited, with extensive additions, by Prof. Everett, D.C.L., of Belfast. 


In Four Paris, medium 8vo, [llustrated by 719 Engravings on Wood. 
Part IL. MecuAntcs, H¥pROSTATICS, AND PNEUMATICS, price 4s 6d. 
Part IL Heat, price 4s 6d. 
“A good working-class book for students in experimental physics."—Afhen eum. 
“ Of the admirable character of the work we have already had occasion to speak 
(iu Part Lj 


London: BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster Row. 





“SEASIDE. 


OZONODIZED BATHS. 





The most efficacious cure in all cases of Rheumatism and Dobility can be bad at 


all hours, at 
THE “GRANVILLE HOTEL,” 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, THANET 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


[October 21, 1871, 





| On Wednesday, the 25th inst., 3 vols. post yo, 
| THE 

ADVENTURES OF HARRY 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 


T 0 Ww N A N D V I L L A G E B O O K Cc L U B Ss. Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, v 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 





ICHMONp, 



































: - ~~ - + > aad 
Are forwarded daily from Mupre's SELECT Liprary, to Now ready, feap. Syo. sl 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. | va nb Ng la IH. 
Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and | G ( L DEN HIS I ORI ES. 
obtain a constant succession of the best New Books on liberal terms. By WATHEN MARKS WILKS CALL, Author of “ Reverherations.” 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. SwiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. Isa 
CHEAP BOOKS. OIS-LE-DUC CATHEDRAL.—See the BUILDER q - 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR OCTOBER, | 13 mais'wee cia or by post, 440) for View of the Interior showing Ont | 4 
* ep amicaraTs Reagasinn -aeenipetr tn iio: — View o enrhyn Slate Quarry—London Aloft—Subterranean W: A Wee 
NeW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. | in Wales—Social Science at Leeds, &e.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newoan ak . 
. 9 4 s : Tow "< 2 5 an Tg. 4 cy . a 
Mupte’s SeLect Lisprary (Limited), New OxrorD STREET. | \ OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers wi 
Ciry Orricke—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. } + and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immadigt 
a te | Mourning being required, or any — sudden emergency for Dress, one aah P 
y | despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegrs ithons 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE, | despatcted to ang part ot ne olor egram, witoct x 
All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the samo as if th 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. | goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street, - whi 
H. S. and CO. beg to state that on account of the extension of the forthcoming | Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the Abe 
Number of their charges for DRESSMAKING, . ing 
‘ CUR UR ” s. d. 0 
PRICE RENT OF LITERAT E Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 ‘ Silk Sleeve Lini 
to double its usual size, 64 pages (upwards of 2,000 articles), they are compelled to | Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body ar 
delay the publication of it till the 31st inst. | Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining 
The CATALOGUE, in addition to its usual varied contents, will contain | Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining 
descriptions of the entire Libraries of the late Col. Sir Propy T. CAUTLEY and Dr. Skirt into Band  ........cccoccocoeese 7 6 | Silk Facing.......... 32 
T. HAWKES TANNER, which comprise works on Indian affairs, fine Books on Natural } Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0 | Petersham Ribbon for vs 
History, and Treatises on Medical Science. Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covere a 
Post FREE FOR THREE STAMPS. Alpaca Pocket .... 1 6; Crape and Rosette .., 


Mounting do., do., with Black Silic 





Making Garibaldi..,.., 

















HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 136 STRAND, LONDON. — 2 6| Making Low Bodice 
a a ™ ED 963 Mc ing do., do., without Pocket 1 06 | Sundries..,...... eceerserce = oS 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor PEPPER'S NEW | Silt Boly Liding’ sccsnenoe 5 6) ‘Tacker, Braid, aad Ttimamings ox’ 










































LECTURE, Jun-cotton, Dynamite, and Lithofracteur, brilliant, noiseless | THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Experiments and graphic Pictorial Illustrations of the Catastrophe at Stowmarket, uae aes 251 Regent Street, Lond 
Mr. George Grossmith, Jun.’s humorous sketch, The Silyer Wedding. The New | 247, 249, and 25 ee en eee ¥ 
Illusion—The Arabian Mystery—Paris in Ruins. | JAY'S. 
Alse 
{ 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | Sherries.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Brandies, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER, 1847. Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W bs 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS | 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insure | 7 1 b. nily Sherry, 24s | No. L. Young Co. . Wi 
: —_ ances effected in all parts of the world. | 40 2 y y 4 B Cognac, 45s 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns “ 7 No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s | No.2. Old ~— Cognae, 54s 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; GEO. W. LOVELL, See. No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognae, 783 = 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the = ~ > poe yf 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, | PARQUET SOLIDAIRES for : 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. i; ee aoe CG ot Sane 
: —— as Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. FLOORIN ma tty S PATENT, gen 
ICK ‘ TR ’ The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect | Ph ps teseceat cur 
yt Edd om eee Bae CE bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, The only kind guaranteed to stand, ppri 
Established 1824 Capital £5 600,000 , Hong Kong, Kandy, M udras, Mauritius, Melbourne, | 25 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD soft 
| daiaie adaaiaiide: Aeeciaie ans. a, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syduey, and STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. ui 
eae and — a —o = gery hae ape Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at AL 
able terms. Frospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and | their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 7p Tt TTS TINA and 
Forms may be had on application to of travellers by the overland route. ss I Ar BR .- — . = Dee wot 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. They undertake theagency of parties connected with P SUORIS, LIDE ABIES, SC., ID & VAEICKY OF Sines, and 
- spore India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other | (aint in des gn, and rich 53 ——— Prices from pos 
EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. | securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- ze. _ indian, ¢ hinese, and Japauese Warehouse, 117 the 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the etfecting ¥ Kegent street, 
The Directors are pence to issue Debeutures. to of remittances between the above-nam sd depend- Pie RRRe TN TE . 
replace others falling due, viz,, for one year at 5 per | “2Cles. . : UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the § 
ae seheecicet ti Derg Meta ; ead. They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for es asin cal Wttitaienr it. tee : Do 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for flve years | ayoq periods, the ter nw aetsia’ > kt canmonntion largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their Un 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on | 9X*4 — a l | Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- offi 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. sie ina hadins ee e. ‘Saturd iys, 10 to 2 a . preference to French Brandy. dont Gone ofl 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
ildi ” strect, B.C. : Se wesiieks aeons 4 tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 09, 
Palmerston Buil lings, Old Bi ad Stre t, Ea a HE N iT lO NAIL BANK f Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
ATTENTION 1s INVITED TO THE MINIMUM a ee ee oe oe Oe AWA Of | Ofices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. L 
PREMIUM SYSTEM or THE is Bc nag <n PO | =e = 
wnt GS ~ . — corporated by Royal Charter, ‘i TS T ae Ts > 
COTTISH AMICABLE LIFE Established, 1325, K® AHAN’S.LL. WHISKY. te. 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Head Ottice:—Edinburgh. | a : 4s ¢ 
ESTABLISHED 1826, CAPITAL, £5,000,000 PArp uP, £1,000,000, | | This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit JOE 


Income, £216,718, 
Invested Funds, £1,413,584, 
1 THREADNEEDLE STrRezET, E.0. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary, 
CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY, 





Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 





| 
RESERVE FUND, £330,000, 





LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E C. 





| 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeabl isu 
anes 00 Ings agpeeety to eenel | On seal, label, aud cork. 


custom. 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CiRncULAR NOTES and LETrers of CREDIT available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Home and 
Foreign Travelling; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Bankiug business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, § London Office. 





| some than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
} 





is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 


Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 


Street, W. 
YRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED TO HER MAJEST Y THE QUEEN. 
This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 
Morella, supersedes Wine in many households; is 
much favoured by Sportsmen, and is also recom- 
mended by the medical profession as a valuable Tonic 
in cases of weakness. Order of any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of I. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 42s per 
dozen, cash. Carriage paid. 























64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. — N DI ao ra ©} 5 s : = our 
ee one sag gga 2 ew ee Be) ee wanes AT F : 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. I The Medical Profession adopt ‘ XYGENATED W ATER holds ia - 
ae: ° " a 2 ree * ATION of PEPSINE Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital elemeut 
TT PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE] ,, ,,{OBSON'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE | | that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative go 
COMPANY. "nh tw all Chewilaee. andl the aren dppeneesena F draught, and from its special action on food during the oy 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. “THOMAS MORSON and SON ’ process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly the 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, a6 tients eee Wo. Lond | suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. po 
INSTITUTED 1820, eee yo pee can label” — Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. tate 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and | — zeeclons umtecacenatae pee ies: ino nccanacneinials 1 JFUNTCLERS all 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 WHITEHEAD'S Kk EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES = poe 
per annum. Tear Ya r ITER | DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, reg 
The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities ~ OLID ESSENCE O F P B EEF | Astuma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the per 
amount to £987,897. = Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. Of all | most eminent may be seen. Sold in Boxes, 1s 1}d, 


Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions, 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial] year, 
Yeturned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
* The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
With prospectuses, may be had on application, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





Grocers and Chemists, 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 





FR K-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LLEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &. 





and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Draggists, &c. ; aud whole- 
sale, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


OGS OUT of CONDI TLON 

are promptly RESTORED by NALDIRES 

POWDERS, which remove Worms, give Tone to the 

Stomach, and produce tirst-rate condition. Price 2, 

3s 6d, 5s; of all Chemists, or of BARCLAY and SONS 
95 Farringdon Street, London. 
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em TO 
mp PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


suPPLY YOUR BOYS WITH THE 
LTA-ELECTRIC PENHOLDERS, 
THEREBY INSURING 
sTRENGTH TO THEIR WRISTS AND FINGERS, 
AND EFFECTUALLY PREVENTING CRAMP, 
Price 1s 6d per box, with one dozen Pens, 


vo. 


—w 


ISAAC JACOBS, PATENTEE, 153 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. 
se ereL SigHt-RESTORER. 
“‘XATALINE PEBBLES,” 

“MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, 
WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. 





ERSONS suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 
P. ‘ll great relief by wearing the New Spectacle, 
consiating of @ Brilliant Pebble of high polish, called 

“NATALINE,” 

i sesses qualities so long needed—Lightness, 
oe a Colour and Glare, which render the wear- 
& of Spectacles no longer an inconvenience, but an 
ornament. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. anp A. PYKE, 
92 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
; And 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


_ 





COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SoHo SQuARE, LONDON. 
ALBSBEBENA ZR 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
NICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
EOE OUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. : 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 
Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
\ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
BAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 64; postage, Is 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

EW PATENT. 


N 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Great 
NEED.—The blood is the life, and on its purity 

our health as well as our existence depend. These 
Pills thoroughly cleanse the vital fluid from all con- 
ations, and by that means strengthen and invi- 
Borate the whole system, healthily stimulate sluggish 
organs, repress over-excited action, and establish order 
of circulation and secretion throughout every part of 
the body. The balsamic nature of Holloway's Pills 
— marvellous power in giving tone to debili- 
all obead nervous constitutions. These Pills dislodge 
peta oe both in the bowels and elsewhere, and 
regalarie at account, much sought after for promoting 
re Eihcoag in in young females and delicate 
camse become ne naturally weak, or haye from some 











FOLDING SCREENS, 


of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





W M. 





OCTOBER BREWINGS. 


YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 
Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers. Observe Trade Marks, 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 


BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


LONDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 

STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA, 

BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets, 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 
CHOCOLATE 

Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homce »pathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOIN E 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeeopathie Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 








EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sance.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, anid 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Ke LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(iate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Squsre), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed ** Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


OTHING ILMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO, have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to th) public in a mvre 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 33 each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, aud imparts a pleasing frag- 
rauce to the breath. Prive Is 6d per pot, 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Tuames Street, London. 


R. PARIS'S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to taste, and 
possessing highly reanimating properties, they will be 
found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, wembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s 6d, 15s, and 328; by post 43 3d, 15s 4d, and 35s, by 
E. Cleaver, 63 Oxford Street, Loudon; aud Westmacott, 
17 Market Street, Manchester 











TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 


OCTOBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreigsa 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 
American and Colonial Stocks, &e. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will flud this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 





NVESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVES('MENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 percent. Post free on anplication.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock aud Saare Daalers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C, 


“MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railway 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions, 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent. 
Consult Mr. JOHN B. REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTS. 
Sent free on application to JOHN B. R&YNOLDs, 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 








TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.0. 


ie VESTORS seeking SAFE and PRO- 
FITABLE INVESTMENTS paying 10 to 20 per 
cent., per annum, should seud for the Sixth Edition of 
BRITAIN’S METAL MINES. Price Is, or free by 
post, Is ld. A complete guide to their Laws, Usages 
Localities, Statistics, and Share Market. By JOHN R. 
Pike, Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London, 











| ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL 
> | ASSOCIATION, LONDON. 

Che Courses of Lectures to Ladies, by Professors of 
University College, on Mathematics, Paysics, Practical 
Chemistry, Architecture, Latin, English, French, 
Italian, and German Languages and Literatures, Phi- 
losophy of Miad, Jurisprudence, aud Constitutional 
History, will begin at University College on und after 
Monday, October 30. The Evening Course of English 
Literature will be continued at the College on Tues- 
days at 6 p.m. 

Prospectuses, class tickets, and free tickets for the 
First Lecture of each Course, to be had of the Hon. 
See. J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde 
ark, W. 





SEASON 1571-72. 
ATICE.—For Tariff of the HOTEL 
DES ANGLAIS—the new first-class hotel 
facing the sea, and under English management— 
address the SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel Com- 
pany, 80 Coleman Street, London, E.U.; or to the 
Hotel, Nice. 


YNRAGRANT SOA P.— 

The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 

is famed for its delightful fragrance aud beuelicial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 

J.C. & J. FLELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 

Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, aud 
others. 

*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


\ ADAME VALERY’S COLOURING 
4 








CREAM (no smell, no trouble) may be relied oa 
for gradually imparting to grey hair its natural coluar; 
its effects are wonderful. Ln pots 33 6d and 5s 6d. 

The NEOLIN HAIR WASH, so celebrated for grey 
hair. In bottles 4s 6d aud 83 6d. These preparations 
contain no lead, 

Vauery & Co., General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street. 


ED 














CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 








(Steere i a Raz: aweae 
BREIDENBACH’S MACASSARINE OIL, One Shilling, 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED IN QUALITY OR EFFECT. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE, and 1573 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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NOW READY. | 
WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINA- | 


TION; being a Collection of Poetical and other 
Works. By GeorGe MACDONALD. Ten Pocket 
Volumes in neat Case, £2 2s. 

*,* The Volumes can be had separately. 


SUNDAYS inthe TEMPLE. By C.J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Smal! 8yo, 
3s 6d. | 


HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT | 
in ENGLAND, from the Reformation to the End 
of Last Century. By the Rev. JoHN Hunt, Author 
of “An Essay on Pantheism.” Vol. If. From the 
Restoration to the Deist Controversy. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

A BOOK for YOUNG MEN. | 


The THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN: 
Memoirs of Walter Powell, Merchant of Melbourne 
and London. By BENJAMIN GREGORY. With 
Iilustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOROTHY FOX. By Mrs. Parr. | 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 
“The story is dram tically interesting, and the cha- 
racters are drawn with a firm and graceful hand. The 
style is fresh and natural, vigorous without vulgarity, 
simple without mawkishness. Dorothy herself is re- 
presented as charming all hearts, and she will charm 
all readers.......We wish ‘Dorothy Fox’ many edi- 
tions.” —Times. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By Cc. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 

FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. 
By the Author of ‘“ Episodes in an Obscure Life."’ | 
8 vols. post 8vo. 

“This book reveals a rich humanity and fine sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate. The sketches are graphic 
and interesting: iu some instances, simply masterly.” | 
~/it'y Tevegra; h. 

“These are ‘Friends and Acquaintances’ whom it 
is good to know, to esteem, to love and honour, for 
their virtues’ sake; and the privilege of meeting such 
in the pages of our author is one for which his readers | 
ought to be thankful."—Dai/y News. 


| 

SERMONS for MY CURATES. By) 

the late Rev. T. T. Lyncu. Edited by the Rey. | 
SAMUEL Cox. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“This volume makes us feel how incalculable is our 
joss. We accept it reverently; we commend it | 
heartily and tenderly to our readers." —British Quarterly | 
Review. 


FAUST: a Tragedy. By Johann 
WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, Translated in the 
Original Metres, by BAYARD TAYLOR, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 28s. 

* Here for the first time can we really see ‘ Faust’ 
reproduced in an English dress as near as it is possible 
for any one to do so...... For the future, Mr. Taylor's 
version will doubtless be the accepted translation of 
‘Faust’ for English readers.’ — Westminster Review. 

“It can be safely maintained that the rich and varied | 
music of ‘Faust’ has never before been so faithfully | 
represented to English ears."—Sa/urday Review. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


' 








| 


New Edition, price One Guinea, appropriately bound; 


or in 2 vols. 25s. 
EETON’S GREAT BOOK of 
) POETRY. From Cewdmon and King Alfred's 
Boethius to Browning and Tennyson. Containing 
nearly Two Thousand of the Best Pieces in the Eng- 
lish Language. With Sketches of the History of the | 
Poetry of our Country, and Biographical Notices of the | 
Poets. Presenting a Collection of Poems never before 
gathered together within the limits of a Single Volume. 
Four Hundred English Poets are represented in this 
Volume. A separate Collection of American Poems, | 
with Biogr aphies, is added to these. Thus, in one book, | 
a view of the Growth and Changes of the English 
Language, as seen in its Highest Developments, is | 
possible. Not less than a Thousand Volumes have | 
been examined in order to forma Selection worthy to | 
receive respect and regard from all Lovers of the 
Divine Art of Poesy. 
London: Warp, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster | 
Row, E.C. | 
} 








Now ready, price 7s 6d, handsomely bound, an entirely 
New Work, entitled, 
JALESTINE its Holy Sites and} 
Sacred Story, Amply Illustrated with Maps and 
more than 300 Wood Engravings executed by Eminent 
Artists. Demy 8vo, 520 pages. 

The design of the work is to provide a Consecutive | 
History of Palestine, from the Time of Abram to that 
of the final Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus, It | 
will also furnish, in immediate association with the 
events recorded, a Topographical Description of the | 
Land. 

London: Warp, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 


Price 10s 6d, or in elegant morocco, extra bevelled, 21s. 
NEW VOLUME by HENRY SOUTHGATE, 
Author of * Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” * Musings 


about Men,” &e. | 
OBLE THOUGHTS in NOBLE 
LANGUAGE: being a Treasury of Reference, 
consisting of Selections from the Kuown Great and the 
Great Unknown, from the earliest to the present time ; 
with an Index of Authors, Compiled and Analytically 
Arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE, Author of “ Many 
Thoughts of Many Miuds,” “Musings about Men,” | 
“Woman,” &e. | 
London: Warp, Lock, and TyLer, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. | 
Just published, price 1s. 
N APPEAL for MORAL SUPPORT, | 
addressed to every one affected directly or 
otherwise by Monetary Panies, and Suggestions how 


their Suppression may be accomplished, By LYCURGUS. | 
London: Spon, 48 Charing Cross. i 





; and GEORGE DU MAURIRR, 


Advertisements: Davies and Co, Finch Lane, | 
| Cornhill. 
ASTRONOMICAL CURIOSITY.— 


| and now contains 240 apartments. 


By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. | 


IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. With six Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL. | 


i BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. | 
| 





The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LADY | 
AUDLEY'S SECRET,” &e. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
rMHE LOVELS of ARDEN.| 
‘Miss Braddon's best novel.”—Athenvum, Oct. 14. | 
TUE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. | 
262, is published THIS DAY. | 
CONTE 





TS. 
NT CONVERTS. 









1. SPIRITUALISM AND ITS REC 

2. BYRON AND TENNYSON. 

3. BEER } AND PUBLICHOUSEs. 

4. GUICCIARDINI'S PERSONAL AND POLITICAL RECORDS. 
5. CONTINUED MISMANAGEMENT OF THE NAVY, 

6, INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLI&S, 

7. JOWETT'S PLATO. 

8. ARMY ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNMENT POLICY. 
9, THE INTERNATIONALE AND THE COMMUNE, 


JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
OCLXXIV., OCTOBER, was published on | 
SATURDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS. 
JOWETT'S TRANSLATION OF PLATO. 
ENGLISH GUILDS. 
EUROPEAN ADVENTURERS IN INDIA, 
GAME AND GAME LAws. 
Sovutu AFRICA AND HER DIAMOND FIELDs. 
ESSAYS ON THE TENURE OF LAND. 
THE INNS OF COURT AND OF CHANCERY, 
THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 
THE SESSION AND ITS LESSONS. 
London: LONGMANS andCo. Edinburgh: A. andC, 
BLACK, 


ue 


~ 
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Just published, price 63, 


a." DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series. No. XXXIV. 
CONTENTS. 

OXFORD AS IT WAS AND IS. 

Mr. MILL's DENIAL OF NECESSARY TRUTH. 

Pius VIL. AT SAVONA AND FONTAINEBLEAU, 

F. BoTatia’s RepLy TO Mk. RENOvF. 

OPPRESSION OF CATHOLICS IN SWITZERLAND. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER ON THE EVILS | 
OF THE DAY. 

THE BASILICA OF S. CLEMENTE. 

Tue ROMAN QUESTION. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 

THE “ CIVILTA CATTOLICA ” ON THE OPPOSITION OF 
Crivi, GOVERNMENTS TO THE DOGMA OF PAPAL 
INFALLIBILITY, 

11. Notices oF Books. 

London: BuRNs, OATES, and Co. 17 and 18 Portman 

Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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On Saturday, the 28th inst. Is. No. 143. 
TukL CORNHILL MAGAZINE | for 
NOVEMBER, with Illustrations by S. L. FILpEs 


CONTENTS. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. (With an illustration.) 
Chapter 56.—Before the Door. 
— 57.—A Doctor. 
— 658—In Turkey. 
_- ) A Letter-Bag. 
UNE PETROLE A Souvenir of Versailles. 
PRINCESS GALLITZIN. 
DRAVIDIAN FOLK-SONGS, 
Pror.e I Have HATED, 
THE ADVENTURES OF Harry RicuMonpD. 
Illustration.) « 
Chapter 55.~My Return to England. | 
— 66—Janet and L 
— 57.—Janet’s Heroism. | 
— 53—My Subjection. | 
— 659.—I meet my First Playfellow and 
take my Punishment. | 
— 60.—Conclusion. 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. | 


] E SOIR: the Paris Evening News- 
_4 paper, is published three hours later than any 
other Paris paper, and is forwarded to England by 
the evening mail. It contains the latest intelligence of 
all descriptions. The principal editors (who write 
solely for the *“SOIR”) are Hector Pessard, Edmond 
About, Edmond Villetard, Etienne Junca, A. Wachter, 
Alphonse Daudet, &., &c. 

A New Novel by Erckmann-Chatrian will be com- 
menced on November 1. 

Subscriptions for one year, £3 6s ; six months, £1 14s ; 
three months, 17s 6d. 

Sole Agents in England for Subscriptions and 








(With an 











A CHART, showing all the 324,000 stars in 
Argelander’s series of 40 full-sheet charts, or twice the 
number counted by Sir William and Sir John Herschel, 
in their famous star gauges. Drawn by R.A. Procror, 
B.A., F.R.A.S.; and photographed by A. Broruers, 
F.R.A.S. Eleven inches in diameter. Alsoa Key Map 
of the same size (photo-lithographed) and letterpress | 
description. Price 6s 6d, free by post. 

A. BROTHERS, 14 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 








HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL! 
stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five | 
acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- | 
races on the north side afford the finest Marine | 
Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. | 
The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, | 
Cuisine excellent. | 
Wines choice. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. } 


| instead of 8 o'clock, as formerly. 


—————_____ 
THE 


ALEXANDRA PALACE 


AND MUSWELL HILL ESTATE ToNTyyp 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN. 
THAT THE 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
WILL BE CLOSED 
On TUESDAY, rae 31sr INST. 
By Order, 
THOS. DIXoy, 
; 2. Secretary, 
5 and 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings, Ec, 
London, 17th October, 1871. ii 
clin eins onimmmmiissiciiasesia 
A NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY.—KING's 
COLLEGE, LONDON .—EVENING CLASSES 
Dr. BURNEY YEO'S Fourth Winter Course will be 
given on WEDNESDAY Evenings, at 7 o'clock, 





For full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY 

COLLEGE for WOMEN 
at HITCHIN. . 

The object of this institution is to provide for women, 
systematic edacation equivaleut to that afforded by the 
Universities to men. 

It is intended to remove the College from the house 
in which it is temporarily carried on at Hitchin, to g 
permanent building in a more convenient situation in 
the neighbourhood of Cambridge. 

Funds are urgently required for building and other 
preliminary expenses. 

Contributions may be paid to the Treasurers, H.R 
Tomkinson, Esq., 24 Lower Seymour Street, London, 
W., and F, Seebohm, Esq., Hitchin; or to the “Col: 
lege Committee" Account, at the London and County 
Bank and its Branches. 

















Mrs. Bodichon.. eneesonce £1,000. 
Mrs. Manning ... 200. 
Miss J. Boucherett ..c.cccccososcccccsccscccceses 177 
James Heywood, Esq. csoveeres — 150, 
Miss Eccles ......cccesese - 102 10s 
Very Rev. Dean Alford.., - 100 
Lady Goldsmid .,,...... - 100. 
Lady Augusta Stanley .. - 100, 
Right Hou. W. F. Cowper Temple, M.P. 100. 


&c., &., &e. 
Further information may be obtained from the Hon, 
Sec.. Miss Davixs, 17 Cuuningham Place, London, 
N.W. 





OBERT COCKS and CO.’S MUSI- 
CAL NOVELTIES for 1871. This list may be 
had of the Publishers, gratis and postage free, on 
application at their establishment, 
FY AWAY. SONG. By Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. 
J. W. Bliss), 43. Ditto, for two voices, 4s. * There 
is great beauty in this melody.”"—Vide Standard. “The 
melody is so sweet and plaintive."—Vide Brighton 
Gazette. The same for pianoforte, by CARL LUIANI, 3s, 
each, free by post at half-price. 
"NUE BRIDGE, SONG. By Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. 
J. W. Bliss). “A gem of the first water.”"—Vide 
London Journal, 43. Ditto, two voices, 4s. The same 
arranged for the pianoforte, by BRINLEY RIcHARps, 3s, 
post free at half-price. 
See SACRED SONG. Music by Miss M. Lrxp- 
SAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Free by post for 24 stamps. 
“ It is not at all improbable that this song will shortly 
rival in popularity her well-known songs ‘Far Away’ 
and * Resiguation. "—Vide Brighton Gazette. 
OW AT THY FEET. NEW SACRED SONG. 
4 Words by tA. Music by Miss M. Linpsay 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss). ** The melody herein is sweet and 
flowing. It is replete with beauty."—Vide Brighton 
Gazette. “The music is one of Miss Lindsay's happiest 
efforts. "—Vide /s/ington Gazette, 33, free by postat half- 
price. 
London: Published only by Ropert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington Street. Order of all Musicsellers. 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. 
BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 


= 
I 





Des- \Crvrs. 












The Blades are all of the Table.) sert. | per pr. 
finest Steel. ——_——-—— 

| 8. di! 8. ds. d 

$}-inch ivory handles ...... per doz.) 14 .| 11 6 5. 
34 ditto balance ditto 15 6 12 6 5. 
4 ditto, ditto ........... 22 616 6 5 9 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto 7 ./9 .| 7 6 
| 4 ditto extra large ditto... 30 .| 22 «| 8. 
4 ditto finest African ivory ¢ % 18 18. 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ..........| 35 .| 23 .| 1B 0 
Ditto, with silvered blades 33.1 B 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles .,,| 23. .| 19 7 6 


TILLIAM _ &. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Llustrations of his uuri- 


| yalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 


large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalway3 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





solinass ene 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLD, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 





| LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Booms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1907.) 











| 
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HALF-A-DOZEN 


A T 


ALL 


NEW NOVEL, 


DAUGHTERS. 


BY J. MASTERMAN., 
TWO VOLS. 


THE LIBRARIES. 


HENRY 8. KING & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE 
REV, WILLIAM HARNESS, 


pn OF ALL SAINTS’, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, AND PRE- 
vos BENDARY OF ST. PAvt's. 


By the Rev. A. G. LLESTRANGE. 
Hearst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Sylvestres. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Lady of Lyndon. By Lady 


Buaks, Author of “ Claude,” &. 3 vols, 


Love and Valour. By Tom Hood. 


“Mr, Hood has written a story which, in many 

rts, is not inferior to the productions of any living 
novelist. The characters are sketched with a masterly 
hand. ‘Love and Valour’ is one of the best novels 
that have been published for a long time.” —J/’ost. 


The Morrices; or, the Doubtful 


Marriage. By G. T. Lowrn, Author of “ Around 
the Kremlin,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The story is told in a pleasant narretive style.”"— 


Atheneum, 

gie’s Secret. By Mary 
vols. 

“A book which everyone should cubes Bull. 


CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTS, 2 

§un and Shade. By the Author 
of “Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. 

“ We have thoroughly enjoyed this book.” —Eraminer. 


Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 


* Aninteresting novel."—/all Mall Gazette. 
Hvrgst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART 

’ 
1870-71, 

Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 

over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 

United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 

Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 

Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 

Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 

Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 

Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6a. 





Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 


Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


»] 
CRACROFT'’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
; OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and Held; 
ortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 
“The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition.” 


PR ae EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 


BERNARD CRACROFT, 4 Austinfriars. 


wi CIEN LIFIC PRESENTS. — Collec- 
on tions to Lilustrate “LYELL'S ELEMENTS of 
“4 OLOGY,” and facilitate the important study of 
ineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, £0, 
Hy 1,000 guineas; also single specimens of Minerals, 
aa Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, 
ammers, all the recent publications, &c., of 
a TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
Srand. Private instruction is given in Geology and 
eralogy by Mr. Tennant, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 








On Saturday, 28th inst., will be published. 


FAIR TO SEE: a Novel 


By LAURENCE W. M. LOCKHART, Author of “ Doubles and Quits.” 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 
3 vols. post 8yo, price £1 11s 6d. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of 


* Archie Lovell,” &. 3 vols. 


DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “East 


Lynne,” &. 3 vols. 
“No one lays out the plan of a story better than Mrs. Wood does; and even Mr. Wilkie Collins himself, to 
whom ingenuity is the Alpha and Omegs of his craft. is not greater than she in the cleverness with which she 








devises her puzzles and fits the parts together."—Sa(urday Review, Oct. 14, 1871. 


The PREY of the GODS. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
A MAN of the PEOPLE. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 2 vols. 
The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. 3 vols. 


SISTER MAY. 


ment.” 3 vols, 


By the Author of “ Margaret's Engage- 


Also, Immediately. 


The EMIGRANT’S WIFE. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 





HENRY SOTHERAN AND CQO, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. 


Catalogues Gratis on application. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





CHEAP EDITION of Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth. 


r 
THE IMMORTALS; 
OR, GLIMPSES OF PARADISE. 
Being Volume V. of the CHEAP SERIBs. 

“The range of his view is, beyond all doubt, magni- 
ficent. The poem is full of elevating thought.”"—Sua. 

“ We think the present work not only sustains, but 
enhances, the reputation of the author. ‘The Im- 
mortals’ contains fine passages, beautiful imagery, and 
grand conceptions,”"—Civil Service Gazette, 

“The entire poom is an intellectual treat.”—Ox/ford 
Chronicle, 


Already published, 1s 6d each volume, 
FAMOUS WOMEN and HEROES. 
The POETRY of CREATION. 
PLEASURE; and 
SIBYL of CORNWALL. 

London: WILLIAM TeG6, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Now ready, feap. 8v0, cloth, 3s 6d, post free. 
TPYRISTISSIME VIT: a Triptych. 

By Eowarp H. Pembenr, Author of “* The Tragedy 
of Lesbos.” 
1. THe CARYAT® IN LACONIA. 
2. Le Caur DE BEAUMANOIR. 
3. PEASANTS OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 
London: Tos. Bosworts, 198 High Holborn. 





OR CHEAP COPIES of GOOD 

BOOKS—Second-hand, New, at reduced rates, 

and Handsomely Bound Books; also, Cheap Village 

Libraries—see BULL'S CATALOGUE, gratis and post 
free upon application.—9 Wigmore Street, W. 








HOOKHAM’S FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 
Of French, German, & Italian Works. 


TERMS OF SuBSCRIPTION.—IN TOWN, 
Year. Half-year. 
by 








8 Volumes atatime ...£1 1 0...... 12, 
cS «= & =e we Oe Cue 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
6 Volumes atatime... £1 1 0... 12/ .rovcccccece 7/ 
12 e ” "(8 6 .cccce BG) ccccccccece . 10/6 


Prospectuses posted free on application at 
1 CHARLES Sr., GROSVENOR Sq, LONDON, W. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 
DAST and PRESENT; or, Social and 
Religious Life in the North. By H. G, Rerp, 
Author of “Lowland Legends,” “Life of the Rey. 
John Skinner,” &c. 
EpMONSTON and DovuG.as, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


IRGIL in ENGLISH RHYTHM. 


With Illustrations from the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Cowper. Second Edition, Rewritten and 
Evlarged. A Manual for Master and Scholar. By 
Rev. Robert CORBET SINGLETON, A.M, First Warden 
of St. Peter's College, Radley. 

London: Bei and DALbY. 








J ust published, price 6d. 
TMHE ADDRESS of WILLIAM WEW- 
MARCH, F.R.S., as President of the Economy 
and Trade Section, at the Leeds Meeting of the Social 
Science Association, l0th October, 1871. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, London. 
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SAMPSON LOW AND CO.’S LIST. | 


| 





UNDER the BLUE SKY: Open-Air 
Studies of Men and Nature. By CHARLES MACKAY, 
Author of “Studies from the Antique,” “ Voices of | 
the Crowd,” &. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. | 

[Ready this day. 
ConTENTS.—Introductory—The Road - Mender— 

Happy Jack—The Language of Animals—The Intelli- 

gence of Plants—Country and Town Sparrows—Poor 

Tom—A Lover of Trees—Mr. Plant, the English Peas- 

ant—A Plea for Bare Feet—A Wit and a Poet—Ice— 

Mr. Gomm’s Experience of the Poor—Music and Misery | 

in London—The Mirth of the Million—Flies and Mos- 

quitoes—The Physiology of Hand-Shaking—The Left- 
hand: a Plea for the Neglected—A Great and Mighty 

City—The Alphabet of the Lower Creation—A Speci- 

men of New Mythological Dictionary—Growth of a 

London Myth—New Light on an Old Subject—On some 


Popular and Unpopular Poets. 


Novels to ask for at the Libraries. 

LAKEVILLE: or, Shadow and Sub- 
stance; a Novel. By MARY HEALY. 3 vols. post 
8yo, 31s 6d, 

The NEW NOVEL. 

HEARTH GHOSTS. By the Author 
of “Gilbert Rugge,” &c. Now ready at all the 
Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 

NOTICE.—An EIGHTH EDITION of 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. By 
WILLIAM BrLAcK, Author of “In Silk Attire.” 
Ready this day at all the Libraries. 3 vols,, 31s 6d. 

HERO TREVELYAN: a Novel. By 


GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, 2 vols, post 8yo, 21s. 


New Illustrated and other Works for 
the Season 1871-2. 
Super-royal 4to, handsomely bound, 25s. 
FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian 
ANDERSEN. Illustrated by 12 large Designs in Colour, 
after Original Drawings by E. V. B. The Text newly 
Translated by H. L. D. Ward and Augusta Plesner. 
[Nov. 1 


Imperial folio, with Texts complete, £3 10s. 


CARL WERNER’S NILESKETCHES. 
Painted from Nature during his Travels through 
Egypt. The first of a series of Water-colour Draw- 
ings in perfect fac-simile of the Originals, mounted 
on strong English cardboard, large folio, 23 inches 
by 174 inches, with Preface and Descriptive Text by 
Dr. A. B. Brehm and Dr. Dumichem. The Subjects 
comprise :— 

Pyramids of Gizeh at Sunrise 

Memnon in Moonlight. Nubian Child. 

Temple of Isis, Barber's Shop in Achmin 
*,* The Pictures are equally suitable for portfolio or | 

for wall adornment, [Oct 25, 


ILLUSTRATIONS to GOETHE’S 
FAUST. By PAut Konewka, Author of Lllustra- 
tions to Shakespeare's * Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
“Falstaff and his Companions,” &c. The English | 
Text from Bayard Taylor's Translation. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d. The Illustrations are very finely 
finished Silhouettes. (This day. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 
Eighteen Views, printed in Permanent Pigments by 
the Woodbury Process, with Descriptive Letter-press 
by JOHN HARRINGTON, Author of * The Abbey and | 
Palace of Westminster.” Dedicated by special per- 
mission to the Hon, and Very Rev. the Dean of 
Windsor. Imperial 4to, cloth extra, £3. [Oct. 23, 


GEMS of DUTCH ART. Twelve 
Photographs from Engravings in the British Museum, 
By STEPHEN THOMPSON, with Descriptive Letter- 
press by G. W. Reep, Keeper of the Prints, British 
Museum, Super-royal 4to, clothextra. (On Oct. 23. 


VIARDOT—The WONDERS of 
SCULPTURE. Uniform with “The Wonders of 
Italian Art,’ &c, Square 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 128 6d. | 

[Nearly ready. | 

SUN PICTURES: a Series of Twenty 
Heliotypes of Ancient and Modern Art, with descrip- | 
tive Letterpress. Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, | 
cloth extra, 21s. 


Tomb of Sheik Ababde. | 


| 
| 
| 





TWO NEW WORKS by Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 
My WIFE and I; or, Harry Hender- 


son's History. Small post 8vo, cloth extra. 
[/n the press. 
OLDTOWN FIRESIDE STORIES. 
Small post Svo. (rn the press. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The GAY- | 
WORTHYS,” “ We GIRLS,” &e. 
REAL FOLKS. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
WHITNEY. Small post 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
(On the 25th. 
*,* These three works are copyright. 





The CRUISE of a HUNDRED MID- 
SHIPMEN to JERUSALEM and SYRIA, By a 
NAVAL OFFICER. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

[in the press, 

NOTICE.—The New Volume of Tauchnitz’s English 

Editions of German Authors is 

JEAN PAUL RICHTER’S FLOWER, 
FRUIT, and THORN PIECES. In 1 vol. cloth 
flexible, 2s; sewed, 1s 6d, (This forms the Fifteenth 
Work in the Series.) 

A List of the other Works will be forwarded on 

application. 





_London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and 
SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 183 Fleet Street. 


| racteristics of Highland Scenery by 
| Norman Macleod, folio size, handsomely bound.—— 
New Issues of “ TURNER'S LANDSCAPES,” and the | 


| * GALLERIES.”——*“ The 
| from NATURE,” by Philip H. Delamotte, Professor of 


| trations by Procter.——An edition of 


| predecessors. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AVESSRS. BELL and DALDY have in preparation 
M for the approaching season, amongst illustrated 
books, an edition of the works of “WILLIAM 
HOGARTH,” in two quarto volumes, reproduced by a 
permanent photographic process, from the fine series 
of impressions from the original plates which belonged 
to the Rev. Alexander Dyce, now deposited in the 
South Kensington Museum. 
Pictures by VELASQUEZ, photographed by Stephen 





Thomson from scarce and valuable prints in the British | 
W. Reid, | 


Museum, selected and described by G. 
Keeper of the Prints, and forming a companion volume 
to that of “Titian Portraits,” recently issued.——A 
New and Cheaper Edition of “MOUNTAIN, LOCH, 
and GLEN,” 
Highlands,” produced under the superintendence of 
A:thur Helps, Esq., C.B., with an Essay on the Cha- 
the Rey. Dr. 


LANDSEER 
SKETCHING 


RAFFAELLE, and 
ART of 


REMBRANDT, 


Drawing at King's College, London. This volume is 
put forward as a complete practical guide and assistant 
to all who desire to study the art of sketching from 
uature in water-colours. The course of instruction is 
illustrated by woodcuts and progressive examples in 
chromolithograph ; the latter a reproduction of water- 
colour drawings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin 
Varley, De Wint, Birket Foster, G. Thomas, and the 


| author, and will, it is believed, give the book a perma- 
| nent value to all lovers of English Art.——An interest- 


ing volume on “ SUN-DIALS,” containing the mottoes 
and inscriptions of upwards of 300 specimens, with 


| translations, descriptions, and illustrative remarks by 


Mrs. Alfred Gatty, This work is the result of collec- 
tions made from all parts of Europe during the past 


thirty years, and will be a unique treatise on this quaint 


and interesting subject—An elegant volume on 


“ ALPINE PLANTS,” giving coloured figures of more | 


than 100 plants in flower, with descriptions by David 
Wooster (joint editor of * Loudon’s Encyclopedia") ; 


| a work which in the growing taste for this interesting 


branch of horticulture will, it is hoped, be accep table 
to many.——A new and much enlarged edition of the 
Rev. O. W. King's elaborate work on 
GEMS and RINGS,” containing a large number of 
additional illustrations, amounting in all to more than 
600, and much new information supplied by recent in- 
vestigation.——A volume of Fables in Verse, entitled 
“OLD JEWELS RESET,” by J. W. Croly, with illus- 
“ CHATTER- 


TON’S POEMS,” in 2 vols. edited by the Rev. 
W.'W. Skeat, Christ's College, Cambridge, the 
special feature of which is that the false 


archaisms adopted by the poet are replaced by 
legible English, and the poems are thus made intelligible 
to the ordinary reader. As no complete edition of 
these poems has appeared for many years, it is hoped 
that these volumes will be found an acceptable contribu- 
tion to literature as well as tend to place the author 
for the first time in his true rank as a poet of high order. 
—*The MOTHERS’ BOOK of POETRY,” an illus- 
trated volume of selections from various authors bearing 


on domestic and child life, compiled by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. | 


—* The LIVES of the STUART PRINCESSES.” 
by Miss Agnes Strickland, author of the Queens of 
England.——Mr. Palmer's “ DESERT of the EXODUS” 
(issued by Deighton, Bell, and Co,, Cambridge), con- 
taining a narrative of journeys on foot in the wilder- 
ness of the forty years’ wanderings, undertaken in 
connection with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund; they embody the 
results of eleven months’ investigation in the Desert, 
and give a detailed and topographical account of the 
wanderings of the Israelites. 

Amongst Books for Young People, “ Mrs. GATTY'S 
CHRISTMAS VOLUME,” the numbers of “* Aunt 
Judy's Magazine" for the current year, is now ready. 
This is an Annual, of the existence of which it is hoped 
the public have no need to be reminded; “ Where the 
family life has a tinge of the higher culture,” said a 


| reviewer of a former volume, “no present can be 


more appropriate than this,” and it is believed that 
the present volume will maintain the character of its 
A tale of Jutland life, entitled, 
* KIKSTIN’S ADVENTURES,” which was lately pub- 





| lished in “ Aunt Judy's Magazine,” will soon appear as 
a separate illustrated volume; its author is the late | 


Miss Caroline Peachey, the accomplished lady to whom 
the English public is indebted for the first and best 
translation of Hans Christian Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
—* ECHOES,” by the Author of “ Four Messengers,” 
will be found as interesting and poetical as its prede- 
cessor, and will, it is hoped, be further adorned by a 
frontispiece designed by Mr. E. J. Poynter, A.R.A.—— 
A new story-book for little girls, “* DOLL LIFE,” by 
Mrs. O'Reilly, whose former books, “ Deborah's 
Drawer” and “ Daisy's Companion’s,” are well known ; 
of the latter of these a new edition is now ready.—— 
“The BROWNIES, and other Tales,” by Mrs. A. 
Ewing, and illustrated by George Cruikshank, pub- 
lished last Christmas, is already in a second edition. 





, London: BELL & DALDY, York St., Covent Garden. 


A series of Seventeen | 


illustrating Her Majesty's “Life in the | 


“ANTIQUE | 


ree. 
| TRUBNER & CO,’s 
| NEW AND FORTHCOMING Works, 


|The HOMES of OTHER DAYS: a Hist 

| of Domestic Manners and Sentiments duri aey 
Middle Ages, By THOMAS Wricut, Es ng the 
F.S.A. With Lllustrations from the itheatinass Dns 
in contemporary Manuscripts and other Sou ~ous 
Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt i 
F.S.A. 1 vol. medium 8yo, 350 woodeuts, | =. 
somely bound in cloth. [Just rt a 


| A DICTIONARY of the OLD ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Compiled from Writings of th 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteen : 
Centuries. By Francis Henry Steatuany 
Part L, Second Edition, 4to, pp. 160, price 10s “a 
[in a few days, 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETyyo. 
LO ¥Y. By HENSLEIGH Wepawoop, Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by th 
Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of the 
Language. With an Introduction on the Forma- 
tion of the Language. Imperial 8vo, about 800 p; 
double column. To be completed in Five Mc . 
Parts, of 160 pp. each, @ Monthly 
Part I. will be ready December 1 next, price 5s, 


PEN PHOTOGRAPHS of CHARLES 
DICKENS'S READINGS. Taken from Life. B 
KATE FIELD, an American. Crown 8vo, cloth pp. 
vi.-152, with Portrait an. [lustrations, price 4s 6d, ‘ 

[Just ready, 


|The DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN this 
WORLD and the NEXT. By Ropert Date Owey 
Author of “ Footfalls on the Boundary of another 
World.” 1 vol. crown Syo, cloth. [Jn November, 


| CHINA’S PLACE in PHILOLOGY: an at- 
tempt toshow that the Languages of Europe and 
Asia have a common Origin. By the Rey. J, 
Ep«1ns, Pekin. Crown 8vo, xxiii,-403, 

(Just ready, 


The MUSIC LESSON of CONFUCIUS, and 


other Poems. By CHARLES G, LELAND, (Shortly, 


GAUDEAMUS. A Translation of the cele- 
brated Humorous Poems of Joseph Victor Scheffe}, 
By CHARLES G, LELAND, [Shortly 


OLLANTA: a Drama in the Quichua Lan- 
guage. Text, Translation, and Introduction. By 
CLEMENTS K, MARKHAM, F.G.S, Crown 8yo, 
cloth, pp. 128, 78 6d. 


THEORY of LEGISLATION. By Jerewy 
BENTHAM. Translated from the French of Etienne 
Dumont, by R. HiLpREeTH. Second Eilition, crowg 
8vo, pp. Xv.-472, cloth. [Vow ready. 


OVERLAND THROUGH ASIA: Pictures of 
Siberian, Chinese, and Tartar Life. Travels and 
Adventures in Kamchatka, Siberia, China, Mon- 
golia, Chinese Tartary, and European Russia; 
with full Accounts of the Siberian Exiles, their 
Treatment, Condition, and Mode of Life, a De- 
scription of the Amoor River, and the Siberian 
Shores of the Frozen Ocean. By Tuomas W. 
Knox, Author of “Camp Fire and Cotton Field.” 
1 vol. 8v0, with an appropriate Map and nearly 200 
Illustrations, pp. 633, price 14s. 

“ Quickness of observation, liveliness of style, anda 
fund of national exaggeration and characteristic anec- 
dote, keep us interested through 600 pages,” —Spectator. 


| 
OUR SISTER REPUBLIC: a Gala Tri 
through Tropical Mexicoin 1869-1870, By Colone 
ALBERT S. EvANs. Demy 8vo, pp. 518, with 
numerous Engravings, cloth, 12s. 
“A series of very agreeable impressions of @ sojourn 
in Mexico.’"—Saturday Review. 


|The WHEEL of the LAW; or, Three 
Phases of Buddhism. Illustrated from Siamese 
Sources by the Speculations of a Siamese Philoso- 
oy An enlarged Edition of the Modern Budd- 
ist. A Buddhist Gospel, or Life of Buddha; and 
an Account of a Visit to the Phra Bat, or Holy 
Footprint of Siam. With copious Notes. By 
HENRY ALABASTER, Esq., Interpreter to Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consulate-General in Siam. 
8vo, pp. lx.-324, bound in an appropriate cloth 
cover, lds, 

“Mr, Alabaster has just given us an exceedingly re- 
markable book, which all those who take tho least 
interest in the study of that most bewildering of all 
subjects, comparative religions, will devour with the 
greatest interest.’ —Spectator. 


A CATENA of BUDDHIST SCRIPURES, 
} from the Chinese. By S. Brat, B.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, 
&¢. A handsome 8vo volume, pp. xiv.-436, 15s. 


| SELECT SPECIMENS of the THEATRE of 
| the HINDUS. By the late Horace HAYMAN 
Winson. Third corrected Edition. In 2 vols. 
demy Svo, cloth, price 21s, 





|The COLLECTED WORKS of THEODORE 
PARKER. 
Vol. 13. HISTORIC 
pp. viii.-236, cloth, 6s. 
Vol. 14. LESSONS from the WORLD of MATTER 
| and the WORLD of MAN. Crown 8v0, pp- xx.-332, 
| cloth, 6s, 
| ,* Subscribers to the first 12 vols. are entitled to 
these 2 vols. at the subscription price of 4s each. 


AMERICANS. Crown 870, 





London: TRUBNER and CO., 
8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
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| NEW WORKS. 
A GROUP of ENGLISHMEN (1795-1815) ; 


Records of the Younger Wedgwoods and their Friends, embracing a History 
of the Discovery of Photography, By ELIZA MErEYARD, 8vo, with 2 Illustra- 
tions, price 16s, 


Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY'S” CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND sinee the Accession of George UT. 
(1760-1860), Cabinet Edition (the Third), with a New Supplementary Chapter. 





MESSRS. BENTLEY'S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
OCTOBER—DECEMBER. 








The Life of Archbishop Parker : | 


Forming the New Volume of the “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 


By WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, Svo, price 15s, 3 vols. crown Svo, price L¥s. 
. | 
NOY ro Ta bl nn aa hl 
; — ESSAYS on HISTORICAL TRUTH. By 
Holbein and his Tine . | ANDREW Bisset, Barrister-at-Law, 8vo, price 7 [On Monday Ban 


By Professor WOLTMANN. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 1 vol. small 4to, 
ith Sixty Beautiful Illustrations from the Chief Works of Holbein. POPULAR ROMA NCES of the MI | IDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. and Evsrace Hinton Jones. 
Crown 8vo. [in a sow days, 


wit 


Lives of the Princes of the House of 

ves Professor UEBERWEG'S SYSTEM of LOGIC 

Transiated, under his Royal Highness's and HISTORY of LOGICAL DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and 
ST 


» FLR.H. the Duke D'AUMALRE. 
: Appendices, by THOMAS M. LINDSAY, M.A., F.RS.E.  8vo, price 16s, 


Supervision, by the Rey. R. Brown BonTuwick. 2 vols. 8vo0, price 30s, 


| 

= ‘The PROBLEM of the WORLD and_ the 

Letters and other W ritings of the late CHURCH RECONSIDERED in THREE LETTERS to a FRIEND. Bya 
Edward De nison, AMLP. for Ne wark. | ne ee = 


} 
Pdi y Si DWIN LEIGHTON, Bart. Svo, | bas bl YPTNY ‘ TQ ATR y) ‘ 
Eaited by Sir BaLpwin Leiours ; AUTHORITY and CONSCIENCE: a Free 
“We must, in conclusion, again give expression to the wish that Sir Baldwin Debate on the Tendency of Dogmatic Theology and on the Characteristics of 
Leighton may be authorized to make this most interesting volame public property ; Faith, Edited by CONWAY MokEL. Crowa Syo, price 7s 6d. 
and add to it such documents as will either make us better acquainted with so noble 
and chivalrous a man as Mr. Denison was, or apres le aoe fully to his W | Ren ea scales = wad 
houghts, For all that a mind so earnest, so just, so practica as Mr. Jenison s was q ° ‘p> ” as a. 
hed deliberately thought out must be of real value to mankind. The publication 19 A sD s : HISTORY of ISR AEL. | rans 
would be some sort of compensation to the world for his premature and much lated from the German, Vol. HI. Ti Rise AND SeLeNDOUR OF THE HepRrew 
jamented death.” —Specfavor, June 24, 1871, Monarcny, and Vol. TV. From tHe Disreprion oF THE MONARCHY TO ITS 
FALL. Edited by J. EsTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. Price 21s, 


Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. SYNONYMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their 


BEARING on CHRISTIAN FAITH and PRACTICE. By the Rev. Ropert 
BAKER GIRDLESTONE, M.A, Author of * The Anatomy of Scepticism,” &c. 8vo, 
price lis. 


SECOND SERIES. Edited by Henny CnHOKLEY. 


Memoirs and Letters of Charles Boner, INSECTS at HOME; a Popular Account of 


British Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations, By the Rev. 


Author of “ Chamois-Hunting in Bavaria.” 2 vols. crown Svo, price 21s. J. G. Woop, M.A, F.LS. With upwards of 700 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson. 8vo, price 21s. (On November 9. 


“These volumes possess an unusual attraction, not only from the variety of their | 
contents and the great number of interesting scenes and of persons eminent in — - " oe 
literature and politics at home and abroad whom it brings under the reader's eye, The SI BTER R AN EAN \W ORLD. sy D r. 
but also from the singularly fascinating image which they leave of the character of Georex Haarwia With 3 Maps and about 80 Illustration raved on 

2 j emoir. e volumes are also enriched by a great number of | + ye llega aa oe Cae Geom « MSFANORS CngTaved © 
the subject of the memoir. The volumes are also ¢ ed by a great n ror) Wood by G. Pearson. 8yo, price 21s. 


letters from that most charming of letter-writers, Miss Mitford."—Dai/y News. 
Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of 





, 
. hop +? ASTRONOMY. Eleventh Edition, as last corrected by the Author, with Plate 
? > AY NOMY. sleventh Edition, as last corrected by the Author, wit lates 
Ought C¢ lo U isit TL r. and Woodcuts, Square crown Syo, price 12s, 
By Mrs. Eowanpes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols. crown S8vo. ‘ 

Y Y nl oa ‘ al ‘ ST aa - 
FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE | for 
UNSCIENTIFIC PEOPLE. By Joun Tynpvaut, LL.D. F.RS. Second 


Letters Si ‘om India. Edition, revised, 8vo, price 14s, 
, By the Hon. Emity EpEN, Authoress of “Up the Country.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, HOU RS of EXE RCISE in the ALPS. By 


price 21s, Joun TYNDALL, LL.D, F.R.S. Second Edition, revised; with 7 Woodcut 
lilustrations by E. Whymper. Crown 8yo, price 12s 6d. 


The Fortunate Isles ; or, the Archipelago LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 


of the Canaries. PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By Sir THoMas WATSON, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
&e., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 


By M. Pecot-OGrer. Translated by Frances Locock. 2 yols. crown 8vo, 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Plates, price 36s. 
y J] I 


_— The SKIM-MILK TREATMENT of DIABETES 


Ys r rs and BRIGHT’S DISEASE. By Arruur Scott Donkry, M.D. Lecturer on 
Twenty- 72UC } CAMS of TET | Life. Medica! Jurisprudence and Toxicology in the University of Durham. Crown 


S8vo, price 10s 6d. 


By ALPHONSE De LAMARTINE. Translated by the Right Hon. Lady 
Henvent. 2 vols, PULMONARY CONSUMPTION ; its Nature, 


Varieties, and Treatment. By C. J. B, WiLttams, M.D., and ©. T. WILLIAMS, 
M.D., Physicians to the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton. Post 5vo, 


Memories of the British Museum. price 10s 6d. 
By Rosert CowTaN. With a Photograph of Marochetti’s Bust of Panizzi. NOTES on LYING-IN INSTITUTIONS ° with 
At + - aT ; ats , 


| 

Syo, price 14s. | Hb: eae ss stant M fery 
| a Proposal for Organizing an Institution for Training Midwives and Midwifery 

Nurses. By FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Square crown 8yo, with 5 Plans, price 





| 7s 6d. 
Jerusalem: the City of Herod and , a 
Saladin. y of A TREATISE on HORSE-SHOEING and 
i 7 LAMENESS. By JoserH GAmGEE, Veterinary Surgeon, Edinburgh. With 
By WAtTeR Besant, M.A., and E. H. PAtwer, M.A., Arabic Fellow of St. 55 Llustrations engraved on Wood. 8vo, price 15s. 


John's, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, with Vocabu- 
W ail ° r ryye laries. Edited by JouN T. Wure, D.D., Oxon. 32mo, each TEXT neatly bound 

anderings in War Time : in cloth:— 
HORACE—ODES, Boox First, price 1s. 


Being Notes of Two Journeys taken in France and Germany in the Autumn 








of 1870 and the Spring of 1871. By SamveL JAMES CAPPER. Crown 8vo, VIRGIL—A:NEID, Boox SEconp, price 1s. 
—" *,.* Other TEXTS in active preparation. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street . 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1,500 SHARES OF £100 EACH, 


Part of 2,500 Shares, constituting the ordinary Share Capital 


OF 


THE 


NANTYGLO AND BLAINA TRONWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED, 





These Shares are entitled to rank for Dividends up to8 per Cent. per Annum, after a similar Dividend has been paid on the Preforence Sh 
and are further entitled to participate rateably with the Preference Shares in all Surplus Profits. am, 





Price—£80 per £100 Share, payable as follows :— 
£10 on each Share, payable on Application. 


20 — Allotment. 

25 — — 20th November, 1871. 

25 — -- 20th December, 1871. 
£80 


Or, at the option of Subscribers, the whole amount can be paid up on Allotment, under discount at 8 per cont. per annum on such prepayments 





Messrs. SHORTER and KING are authorized to dispose of 1,500 Shares of £100 
each, part of 2,500 Shares, which constitute the Ordinary Share Capital of the 
NANTYGLO and BLAINA IRONWORKS COMPANY, Limited, 

These Shares are entitled to rank for Dividend up to 8 per cent, per annum, after 
a similar Dividend has been paid on the Preference Shares, and are further entitled 
to participate rateably with the Preference Shares in all surplus profits. 

e price of the Shares now offered for Subscription is £80 per £100 Share, 
payable at the dates above-mentioned, or, at the option of Subscribers, the whole 


amount may be paid up on Allotment, under discount at the rate of 8 per cent. per | 


annum on such prepayments. i 
In offering these Shares to the Public, Messrs. Shorter and King desire especi- 


ally to point out the very encouraging results attained by the following well- | 


managed undertakings, as if demonstrated by the current quotations of their 
Ordinary Shares, which, it will be seen by the under-mentioned statement, are at 
highly satisfactory Premiums. 

















NAME OF COMPANY. a | Price. 
Consett Iron Company (Limited) ..... £710 0 | £6 to £6} Premium. 
Midland Iron Company (Limited) ... 5 0 0 | 6to 8 Premium. 
Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co. (Limited) ...... 30 0 (0 33 to 38 Premium. 
Parkgate Iron Company (Limited)... ool 65 0 0 | 7 to 9 Premium. 
Staveley Iron and Coal Company .......++.+ 60 00 | 44 to 46 Premium. 





The prospects of the iron trade throughout the country were never more en- 
couraging than at the present period, large profits being earned by all the leading 
Iron and Coal Companies. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Shares of the NANTYGLO and BLAINA 
TRON WORKS COMPANY, Limited, at the price they are now offered, viz.: £80 
for each £100 Share, present a very favourable opportunity to those seeking a 
remunerative and improving investment based upon a home undertaking of a solid 
and industrial character. 

Provisional Certificates will be issued in exchange for the Bankers’ receipts, until 
the instalments are fully paid up, when the Shares will be transferred into the 
name of each applicant free of all stamp duty, and the Share Certificates of the 
Company will then be forwarded. 

The Allotment of the Shares will be made in the following order :— 

Applications from holders of Preference Shares in the Company who desire to 
pay up in full on allotment for investment under discount will be entitled to 
priority. 

Applications from others who desire to pay up in full on allotment for investment 
under discount will be next entertained. 

Applications from persons wishing to pay up by instalments will then be 
considered, 

If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned in full, forthwith, without 
deduction. 

Applications, accompanied by the payment of £10 on each Share applied for, 
will be received in the Form enclosed herewith, which must be filled up and for- 
warded to the London and County Bank, 21 Lombard Street, E.C., London, or 
its Branches; or to Messrs, Shorter and King, 26 Birchin Lane, E.C., London, of 
whom Prospectuses may be had. 

26 Birchin Lane, London, 20th October, 1871. 


THE DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 





OF THE 
NANTYGLO AND BLAINA IRONWORKS CONPANY, LIMITED, 
ARE: 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Honourable W. N. MASSEY, London, Chairman. 
JAMES CARLTON, Esq. Manchester, Deputy-Chairman (Messrs, Carlton, 
Walker, Watson, and Uo.). 
Lieutenant-Colonel P. T, FRENCH, Chairman of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway Company, London. 
JOHN GRAVE, Esq., the Mayor of Manchester, Manchester. 
Sir JOSEPH HERON, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 
Lord HENRY G. LENNOX, M.P., London. 
— RICHARDSON, Esq., Manchester and London (Messrs. Richardsons and 
revor). 
E. J. REED, Esq., C.B. (late Chief Constructor of Her Majesty's Navy), London. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. BISCHOFF, BOMPAS, and BISCHOFF, 4 Great Winchester Street Build- 
ings, E.C., London, 
SECRETARY—JOHN ROBERTS, Esq. 


OFFICES. 
8 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS, E.C. LONDON. 





The following particulars regarding the position and prospects of the undertaki ng 
are extracted from the statement of the Company on the Issue of the Prefere nce 
Shares :— 

This Company is formed to purchase the whole of the celebrated works known 
as the Nantyglo and Beaufort Iron and Coal works, lately the property of Messrs. 
Joseph and Crawshay Bailey, and also the entire properties owned by the Bluina 
Iron and Coal Works Company, Limited, and known as Blaina, Cwn Celyn, and 
Trostrae, all situated in Monmouthshire and Breconshire, with a view to amalga- 
mate the whole, and work the same under the management of one Company. 

With properties of such reputation it is not necessary to enlarge upon their 
merits. Messrs. Bailey, who have owned the first-mentioned properties for about 
half-a-century, having realized from them an ample fortune, whilst the Bluina 
Company is in full tide of prosperity, 

Messrs. Bailey having decided to retire from active business, the opportunity has 
been afforded of acquiring properties which otherwise would be unattainable, while 
the proximity of the Blaina Company's Works, which immediately adjoin the 
former, will, by the union of both properties, enable them to be advantageously 
developed and rendered more productive, with important economy and saving in 
the working of each, which will result greatly to the benefit of the new Company. 


Esq., @ Director of the same Company, have consented to join the Board of the new 
Company, thus securing the valuable connections and experience of the Blaj 
, —— to the new undertaking, with the transfer of their entire property po 

Seets, 

The accompanying detailed Report, by Messrs. William Bird and Co,, will gj 
: ; ‘ ' ti bare ~0., Will give 
some idea of the magnitude of the properties, and furnishes the following facts 

The Estates contain about 2,000 acres of freehold land, and about 3,000 acres 
leasehold, making a total estimated acreage of about 5,000 acres, : . 

Communication by means of the Great Western, London and North-Western 
Rhymney, Monmouthshire, and other Railways, as well as canal accommodation 
is afforded with every principal port and station in the kingdom. ‘ 

The properties produce Coal, Ironstone, Limestone, Firee! ty, and all materia! 
| necessary for the manufacture of Pig Iron, Castings, and Wrought Iron, 

_ The quantity of Coal and Ironstone obtainable on the Estate may be deemed 
inexhaustible; the quantity of Coal is estimated at above 170 million tons and 
| Ironstone 50 million tons. ; 
| At Blaina the production of Pig Iron has averaged over 600 tons per week and 
| at Nantyglo and Beaufort it is stated to be about 1,000 tons per week, ‘ 
| About 650 tons of finished Iron per week is produced at Nantyglo, and the 
| machinery and plant, as will be seen by the Report, is extensive enough to increase 
| largely this make of Pig and Wrought Iron, as the existing puddling and heating 
furnaces suffice to turn out 900 tons of finished Iron per week. 
| At Blaina, the existing forge and mill power is capable of producing 700 tong of 
finished [ron weekly, and by merely increasing the supply of puddied iron, the 
mills will be able to roll more than 800 tons per week. 

The number of puddling furnaces upon the estate is 126, and all other machinery 
and plant in similar proportions, in good working order, the whole forming, per- 
haps, the most extensive and complete ironworks in England. Some idea may be 
formed of the extent, when it is mentioned that the locomotive permanent-way 
lines and sidings, with underground tramways, are estimated at about 300 miles in 
length. 

A distinct feature of these properties are the extensive Collieries, in active work, 
which, in addition to supplying the requirements of the works, could, with a 
moderate expenditure for the necessary plant—the whole of the pumping and other 
engines and machinery being in working order, and sufficiently powerful for all 
requirements—be put in a position to sell many thousands of tons of Coal per month, 
and still leave a large area for sub-letting, and so secure a most important and 
certain income in royalties. 

The Limestone Quarries, forming part of the Estates, are very conveniently situ- 
ated, and yield an ample supply at a very low rate. Fireclay for furnace-bricks, 
and ordinary clay for brickmaking, are also obtained from the Estates ata low cost. 

The Capital of the Company consists of £500,000 Perpetual 8 per Cent. Preference 
Shares, in 5,000 Shares of £100 each, and £250,000 Ordinary Shares, in 2,500 Shares 
of £100 each. 

The terms upon which the whole of the properties, plant, machinery, stock, &., 
have been agreed to be acquired by this Company, are £650,000 (subject to £200,000 
mortgage at 5 per cent. per annum), the Vendors agrecing to accept £400,000 in 
cash and £250,000 in Ordinary Shares, being the whole of the Ordinary Share 
Capital above-mentioned. The Vendors have agreed to pay all expenses incidental 
to the establishment of the Company. 

After thus paying for the properties there will remain the sum of £100,000, avail 
able in cash, for the working Capital of the Company. 

It will be seen by the accompanying Report and Valuation of Messrs. William 
Bird and Co., that they estimate the value of the respective properties in the aggre- 
gate at £1,670,108, from which it will appear that the terms of purchase by this 
Company are exceedingly favourable. 

An approximate idea of the value of the property may be arrived at by the state- 
ment in the Report that the rental from surface and land, ground rents, rents of 
cottages, royalties—including those payable on the Company's own consumption 
with shops, managers’ houses, &e. (in all upwards of 1,590 in number), is estimated 
at upwards of £32,000 per annum, exclusive of profits from the Works proper. 

From the same document it appears that, on the basis of the protlt earned last 
year by the smaller of the two Ironworks, and the calculated profit of the probable 
increased get and sale of Coal, and of the sub-letting portions of the freehold, a 
total net profit, after paying all ground rents on leases, may be anticipated ot 
£100,000 per annum, making a total of upwards of £130,000 per annum, which, 
after paying Interest (£10,000) on the mortgage, would leave a net income of 
£120,000 per annum, equal to three times the amount required for the payment of 
the Dividend on the Preference Shares. a 

After the payment of such Dividend there would remain a balance of—say £30,000 
—out of which 8 per cent. per annum would be payable to the Ordinary Share- 
holders, absorbing £30,000, and leaving a surplus of £60,000 available for further 
division among the Preference and Ordinary Shareholders.” 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1,500 SHARES OF £100 EACH, 
art of 2,500 Shares, constituting the Ordinary Share Capital of the 


NANTYGLO AND BLAINA IRONWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Price £80 per £100 share. 











Form of APPLICATION (to be retained by the Bankers). 
To Messrs. SHORTER and KING, 26 Birchin Lane, E.C., London. 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit, at the London and County Bank, the 
Sum of Pounds, being £10 per Share on my application for Beary | 
imited, 


Shares of £100 each, of the Nantyglo and Blaina Ironworks Company, Litt il 
request you to transfer to me that or any less number of the said — fs 
hereby agree toaccept such transfer, and to pay the balance in respect of such Shares, 
in terms of your Prospectus, dated the 20th day of October, 1871. 

Name (in full).. 






Adiress........ 
Profession (if any). 
Date. cc.cccocccessores 187 





SIQMature .....sererserreererserensneeneet? 
(ADDITION TO BE SIGNED BY APPLICANT DESIRING TO PAY UP ALL THE INSTALMENTS 
ON ALLOTMENT). 
I desire to pay up my Subscription in full, on allotment, thereby ent 
Discount ou prepayment of the instalments at the rate of 8 per cent. pe 
and a Priority iu the Allotment. 


itling me to 
r anpud, 





James Carlton, Esq., the Chairman of the Blaina Company, and John Richardson, 


Signature ....oresesseveeereers 
EEE 
$= 
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Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SrscraToR” Odtice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 21, 171. 
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